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R. SNOWDEN’S attack on the Balfour Note 
M in the House on Tuesday was an indiscretion 

that ‘embarrassed his own party as much 
as it excited his opponents. In expressing his dislike 
of the debt settlements based upon the Balfour Note 
he was of course only voicing the sentiments of a great 
many people of all parties in the country. But the 
vehemence of his language and the implication of certain 
phrases were bound to raise a storm. He called the 
Balfour Note “infamous,” and went on to say that 
“we should hold ourselves open, if the circumstances 
arose, to repudiate the conditions of that Note.” In 
face of the Conservative attack the next day, he stuck 
to his guns and refused to withdraw anything he had 
said. He did, however, explain that what he meant 
was not a stark repudiation of debt settlements, but 
that “if the question of an amendment or a revision of 
Inter-Allied debts arose, we should consider ourselves 
free to enter on those negotiations for revision without 
the halter of the Balfour Note tied round our necks.”’ 
But this was naturally not enough for the House, and 
a definite statement of the Labour Party’s position 
was demanded of Mr. MacDonald. He gave it in words 
which were quite unequivocal. “So long as I occupy 
the position that I do,” he declared, “ there shall be 
no repudiation.” And he added that in carrying out 
the policy of fulfilling the obligations to which the 
country has been committed, he knew perfectly well 
that he would have the hearty and loyal support of all 
his colleagues. This statement was made, as the House 
was aware, after a long and earnest conference of the 








Labour Party executive, and it ought to settle the 
matter. 
* * * 

We hope that no attempt will be made to drag this 
episode in as a false issue to obscure the true issues at the 
coming election and save the Government from the 
just penalty for its sins. Very many of us agree with 
Mr. Snowden that the various debt settlements made by 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Churchill have been both unwise 
in themselves and unfair to the British taxpayer. But 
we cannot now go back on them—it is the price the 
electorate must pay for the silly panic in which it 
indulged in 1924 when it returned a Tory majority— 
and above all, we cannot go back upon the principle of 
the Balfour Note, the general declaration, that is to say, 
that we will not demand of Germany, or Italy, or even 
of prosperous France anything more than suffices to 
cover our debt to America. That principle was, we 
believe, wholeheartedly accepted by the vast majority 
of all parties in Great Britain. It was a typically 
British gesture which we all rejoiced to see made in so 
definite a way. We want our debtors to pay our 
creditors, but we do not want to make any profit on 
the transaction. There remains of course the question 
of whether our debtors are in fact paying us enough 
to cover our obligations to America, and it would appear 
that they have not done so hitherto. But the principle 
is surely beyond discussion. We have all agreed to it, 
and any conceivable future British Government will 
have to abide by it. 

* * * 

There seems little to hope for from the session, which 
has begun at Geneva this week, of the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference. Mr. 
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Loudon, the president, in his opening address, declared 
quite frankly that their work was held up by the failure 
of the great maritime Powers to come to any agreement 
about naval disarmament. The most that could be 
done at present appeared to be the re-examination of 
certain points left in suspense two years ago. Whether 
any good will come of this, we do not know. But it is 
pretty evident that the discussion of the new Soviet 
plan with which the proceedings have begun, and which 
is not concluded as we write, will lead to nothing. 
This plan is a very modest one compared with the scheme 
for the total sweeping away of armies, navies, and all 
the rest of the paraphernalia of war, that was previously 
advanced by the Russians. What Mr. Litvinoff now 
proposes is a proportionate reduction in each category 
and the immediate abolition of “‘ offensive ’’ weapons, 
such as tanks and big guns. But he has found very 
little support from the representatives of the “ capi- 
talist Governments.” The French, Japanese and 
Chilean delegates spoke against him. The German and 
the Turk asked the Commission to give serious considera- 
tion to the proposal. The rest kept silence. Mr. 
Litvinoff wants a vote on the basic principles of his 
plan, but the delegates appear to be shy of committing 
themselves. The session was adjourned on Wednesday 
to give them time to think. 
7 * * 


The extent to which German domestic politics are 
dominated by the shadow of the Reparations negotia- 
tions in Paris is well illustrated by last week’s comedy 
in connection with the reconstruction of the German 
Cabinet. After long weeks of barren discussion the 
desire of all the Republican parties to put the responsi- 
bility for the success or failure of the Paris negotiations 
on as many shoulders as possible has, at any rate, 
brought the Centre party Ministers back into the 
Government, even if it has not produced the genuine 
Grand Coalition. This happy consummation has again 
been deferred largely owing to the refusal of the Socialists, 
and therefore of the Socialist Ministers, to vote for 
the second instalment of the now famous new cruiser. 
Nevertheless, the Republican parties are again in one 
camp and will soon have to take the responsibility of 
accepting or refusing the Allied terms. The Allied bill 
which was presented last Saturday created real con- 
sternation in Berlin. As the terms of payment which 
were suggested were virtually as high as those of the 
Dawes Plan without the compensating safeguard of the 
transfer clause, the German pessimism was compre- 
hensible. Since then Dr. Schacht has produced his own 
scheme, and although the gulf between the two sets of 
figures is very wide it is not insuperable. For reasons 
of internal politics, however, it is certain that Germany 
will fight—indeed, must fight—to the last ditch before 
she fixes her seal to any agreement. The reparations 
settlement is being used, and successfully used, by the 
monarchists to attack the Republic, and in particular 
the policy of Herr Stresemann. Any government 
which commits Germany to a settlement which cannot 
be represented as an alleviation of the present con- 
ditions will have little hope of survival. 


* * + 


We are unaware whether Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
Signor Mussolini discussed Italo-Jugoslav relations at 
their recent meeting, but it is an unfortunate coincidence 
that this happy gathering, after which Europe was in- 
formed that the two statesmen were in complete accord, 
has been followed by a recrudescence of violent attacks 
on Jugoslavia in the Fascist press. This form of attack 
is almost invariably the prelude to some demand for fresh 
concessions on the part of the Italian Government, and 


in this connection the fact that Signor Grandi has been 
in Tirana may not be without significance. The ground 
for the attacks is the alleged discovery of the existence 
of a Jugoslav secret society, whose chief object is the 
organisation of Komitaji bands in the rear of the Italian 
army in the event of a war between the two countries, | 
That grave discontent exists among the large Slovene 
minority in North-West Italy is undeniable. The 
Fascists themselves are fully cognisant of the reasons 
for that discontent. That occasionally young Slovene 
hotheads utter violent imprecations against Italian 
oppression is more than probable. But to attach undue 
importance to these subterranean murmurings is more a 
confession of Italian weakness than a proof of sound 
statesmanship. Nor can any reason except a desire 
for sabre-rattling be ascribed to the Fascist endeavour 
to browbeat a government which ever since it came into 
existence has done its best to conciliate Italy and to 
suppress all anti-Italian criticism in its own press, 
It is not, of course, the business of the British Govern- 
ment to try to restrain the Fascist leaders. But as 
secret meetings, however harmless in themselves, be- 
tween the British Foreign Minister and Signor Mussolini 
are always interpreted in Italy and elsewhere as a kind 
of British hall-mark of approval for Fascist policies, 
we should like to see our Foreign Secretary devoting his 
attention more to Downing Street and less to pere- 
grinations abroad. 
x * * 


The verdict given against us this week in the action 
brought by Sir William Horwood and Sir Wyndham 
Childs, small as the damages were, is a rather serious 
matter for the consideration of journalists. If a public 
man is to be allowed to bring a personal libel action in 
regard to criticisms levelled against him in his public 
capacity it is not easy to see how the press can effectively 
perform its proper critical functions. There is hardly a 
week when a live critical political review does not write 
something calculated to bring this public man or that 
into “ public hatred, ridicule or contempt.” That in fact 
is usually the main and avowed object of the criticism. 
It may of course be said that politicians and civil 
servants stand on a different footing in this regard, and 
to that view we unhesitatingly assent. Speaking 
generally, we do not think it is fair to criticise in public 
civil servants who cannot reply; the proper course is 
to criticise the Minister who has assumed responsibility 
for their actions. But to this rule there are it seems to 
us certain exceptions. Weshould say, for example, that 
it is legitimate for the press to criticise the policy of the 
Commissioner of Police, because in practice he exercises 
an independent authority with which the Secretary of 
State is powerless to interfere short of demanding the 
Commissioner’s resignation. The same may be said 
about Colonial Governors, and we can easily imagine 
circumstances in which it might be fair and proper to 
criticise the actions of the Permanent Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. The Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police at any rate is a substantially independent 
functionary whose policy should be subject to public 
comment, almost as freely as that of any Minister. If 
he were placed (as in our view he should be and as is 
the case in all other large English cities) under the control 
of a Watch Committee of the London County Council, 
the position would be quite different and it would not 
be fair to criticise or attack him by name. 


* * » 


The Committee on the London Traffic Bills has 
settled down this week to dealing with the fundamental 
points of controversy. It has been made plain that, 
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if the Bills pass, the London County Council’s tramway 
system will become merely a subordinate part of a 
traffic system effectively controlled by the combine, 
and that even in the management of the tramway 
section of the combine the L.C.C.’s representatives 
will be in a minority. In defending this position, 
Lord Ashfield argued that the control ought to follow 
the proportions of the invested capital, and that 
accordingly the combine were entitled to a majority. 
This, however, at once raised another point, which was 
brought forward on behalf of the West Ham Corporation 
and other opponents of the Bill. Ought a great London 
traffic monopoly to be finally controlled by any body 
of shareholders, or rather by representatives of the 
public, as the guardian of the interests of the travelling 
public? Lord Ashfield’s reply was that the combine 
had found its own interest best served by serving the 
public as well as possible; but this is clearly no answer 
to the point raised. It is becoming more and more 
evident as the discussion proceeds that, if London’s 
traffic problem is to be solved by unification under a 
single control, that control must be in hands that can 
be relied upon to serve the public interest. Lord Ashfield 
may be confident that the public’s interests are identical 
with those of the combine over which he presides. 
We are unable to feel any such assurance; and therefore 
we hope that the present Bills will not be allowed to 
pass, and that the whole matter will be dealt with by 
public legislation, and not by the inappropriate procedure 
of a series of private Bills. 
* * * 


The shipbuilding outlook, as it is disclosed by the 
returns issued this week, is not quite so good as was 
hoped a few months ago. There are rather more vessels 
under construction ; but they add up to a smaller aggre- 
gate tonnage than a year ago. In relation to the position 
in other countries, there is no material change. Great 
Britain is now building rather less than half the total 
new tonnage under construction in the world, as against 
not far short of sixty per cent. before the war. The 
motor tonnage built continues to advance in relation to 
steam tonnage, and is now about forty per cent. of the 
tonnage under construction in this country—still a 
considerably smaller proportion than in foreign yards. 
The figures, taken as a whole, show that the shipbuilding 
situation is now a good deal better than it was a few 
years ago, and that the higher level of output is now 
comparatively stable. But they hold out no prospect 
of a production in the near future at all nearly 
approaching either the capacity of the British yards or 
the available supply of labour. Shipbuilding is still 
one of the industries most seriously affected by unem- 
ployment, despite a fall in the numbers seeking employ- 
ment in it. Doubtless, as it is an industry liable to 
sharper fluctuations than any other, a real trade revival 
would give it a very great impetus. But no such revival 
is in sight; and accordingly the problem of redundant 
labour in the shipyard towns is of the same order as that 
of the coalfields, though it is fortunately on a smaller 
scale, and it should be easier on the whole to find alterna- 
tive openings for the skill of most of the tradesmen used 
to shipbuilding work. 

* * * 


The death of James Havelock Wilson removes an 
outstanding personality from the Trade Union world. 
In recent years the National Union of Seamen, which 
Mr. Wilson completely dominated, has been continually 
at loggerheads with the Trade Union movement as a 
whole. Mr. Wilson started a movement, the Industrial 
Peace Union, which declared war on the official Trade 
Union policy; he persuaded his Union to subsidise 
the “ non-political” Unions in the coalfields; and he 


worked with the shipowners in a close alliance which 
effectually prevented men who were not members of 
the Seamen’s Union from getting employment with any 
of the regular shipping lines. Yet Mr. Wilson began 
his career as a militant seamen’s leader, and was 
associated from 1888, when he founded the Seamen’s 
Union, right up to the big seamen’s strike of 1911, 
with a stormy and even extremist industrial policy. 
There was bitter war in those days between the seamen 
and the Shipping Federation, which refused to recognise 
Mr. Wilson’s Union, and endless disputes were fought 
out both by strikes and in the law courts. But after 
the national dispute of 1911, the shipowners changed 
their attitude; and during the war, under the National 
Maritime Board, a close collaboration was built up 
between the two bodies. Mr. Wilson, it will be 
remembered, was as militant in his war policy as he 
had been earlier in Trade Union affairs; and _ his 
estrangement from the official Trade Union movement 
was completed when he bitterly attacked the Labour 
peace policy, and refused to convey Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Henderson and other leaders to an international 
conference designed to promote a settlement. Since 
the war the dispute has continued—of late mainly 
between Mr. Wilson and the Transport Workers’ Union, 
which, under Mr. Bevin’s leadership, has become a 
rival seamen’s organisation. It will be interesting to 
see whether Mr. Wilson’s Union, which he conducted 
on highly autocratic lines, will long survive the removal 
of its leader. It seems more likely that the seamen 
will now return, via Mr. Bevin, to the official Trade 
Union fold. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Lord Craigavon’s 
decision to try his luck at the polls before Mr. Baldwin 
makes his plunge in Great Britain is due to a well- 
founded fear that heavy Tory losses on the other side 
of the Channel might complicate things for his party 
in the Northern elections. Naturally Ulster politicians 
must safeguard their own interests, but it does not show 
much regard for the feelings of their English allies 
that some of them frankly base their appeal for unity 
in the Orange ranks on the ground that the odds are 
in favour of a spell of Labour rule at Westminster. 
Should this be so, it is highly improbable that the 
Belfast Parliament will find itself in a worse position. 
While nobody knows this better than Lord Craigavon, 
it would be asking altogether too much to expect that 
he should refrain from parading a bogey that has done 
such good service in the past in scaring mutineers back 
to their allegiance. Northern Ireland, it is sometimes 
forgotten, has more than an indirect interest in the 
British elections. It returns a dozen members to the 
Imperial Parliament, though up to the present few of 
these have taken their duties at Westminster seriously. 
So long as Mr. Baldwin felt himself safe he did not 
trouble overmuch about the reluctance of the Ulster 
contingent to place themselves at the disposal of the 
Tory Whips. Now that it is obvious every vote will 
be needed, the order has gone forth that in future 
whole-time service will be required from Ulster members 
elected to Westminster. Lord Craigavon has promptly 
complied by weeding out the worst of the abstentionists, 
and incidentally has created not a little discontent 
amongst his followers by imposing a self-denying 
ordinance under which it will be no longer possible for 
Unionists to draw salaries from both Parliaments. 
The Nationalists with luck may capture a couple of 
seats in Tyrone and Fermanagh, but in the other 
counties the Orange vote is strong enough to ensure 
that Mr. Baldwin can reckon upon an Ulster team 
of ten. 


B 
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LOLLIPOPS 


r XO say that Mr. Churchill has produced an 
electioneering budget is no doubt true, but 
it is not a very shocking charge. What else 

could it have been on the eve of a dissolution? A much 

more interesting question is whether it is good elec- 
tioneering. Disgruntled Conservatives had for weeks 
past been urging the Chancellor to rise to the occasion, 
to do something heroic to meet the challenge of the 
Opposition, and to save his party from perdition at 


the polls. But he has resisted blandishments and 
warnings; he will work no miracle, nor even try a 
stunt. He prefers to distribute lollipops. All the 


little boys and girls who have been sulking and 
grumbling—or at least those who have grumbled 
loudest—are presented with a nice packet, and on 
May 30th they will show their gratitude, it is hoped, 
by putting crosses against the names of Mr. Churchill 
and his friends. 

But will they? The budget, taken item by item 
is not a bad one. The abolition of the tea duty 
is something that everyone in the Labour and the 
Liberal parties must welcome. The saving means 
a considerable boon to millions of poor families, on 
whom this tax, of course, pressed more heavily than 
on the rich. For not only do the poor normally drink 
more tea than the rich, but they have had to pay the 
same rate of fourpence on their pound at eighteen pence 
as the others on theirs at four or five shillings. The 
repeal of the betting tax, which Mr. Churchill admits 
to have been a fiasco, is common sense, and the only 
objection the Labour Party can make is that they have 
been forestalled. Then there are the reductions of duty 
on motor-cycles and heavy goods vehicles, of harbour 
dues to herring fishers, of liquor licences to publicans. 
The railway companies will have no more passenger 
duty to pay; the farmer will be de-rated at once 
instead of six months hence; there are to be more 
telephones in the rural districts; the distressed areas 
are to get an additional grant for their road-making 
schemes; and the off-licence holder will be allowed to 
sell half-bottles of whisky. Bookmakers may have to 
pay a trifle extra in licence duties on their telephones, 
but this will be a small loss to them compared with 
what they gain by the repeal of the betting tax. And 
the brewers and distillers and tobacco manufacturers 
also will have their licences raised in order to produce 
a set-off to the relief they get under Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Act—a concession to a widespread popular criticism 
which obviously will not hurt these ‘“ prosperous 
industries.”” There is thus a bit for almost everybody— 
except the income-tax payer, and he, whatever he 
might have wished for, could not seriously have expected 
anything. And it makes no great drain on the 
Chancellor’s purse; the total cost of the proposed 
alterations is in the current year under £8,000,000, 
of which more than £6,000,000 is represented by the 
loss of the tea duty. Altogether, one may say, a 
neatly conceived, if uninspiring, budget. 

Nevertheless we doubt whether the country is going 
to thank Mr. Churchill very heartily for his gifts. 
There is the usual criticism in detail. 
posters”? and the income-tax 


The “ penny 
payers profess dis- 


appointment. The champions of the Sinking Fund 
are outraged. The motorists have not got enough; 
the publicans would have liked more. Railway share- 
holders, it is said, will gain little or nothing from the 
repeal of the passenger duty. The country telephone 
proposals do not go far enough. Bloaters will not be 
cheaper. Even the abolition of the tea duty moves 
the lovers of cocoa and coffee to ask why they, too, 
should not have been relieved, and it appears to have 
enraged a society of dietarians which holds that tea is 
poison. These objections are, of course, common form, 
and in ordinary times little notice might be taken of 
them. But this is not an ordinary time; it is a moment 
when every little counts, and Mr. Churchill’s budget, 
with all its merits, is likely to count for next to nothing 
at the polls. The joy of the Government benches on 
Monday, and the restrained enthusiasm of the party 
newspapers on Tuesday, have not been reflected beyond 
Westminster and Fleet Street. The Stock Exchange 
promptly put down the Conservative figure by five 
points, and we fancy that the shrewd local politicians 
in the constituencies have put it down by even more, 
A few doubtful farmers or publicans may have been 
won over, and some True-Blue bookmakers will be glad 
to leave their temporary service under the Red Flag. 
But there is a great mass of people of all trades and of 
all parties, and of no party, who want something more 
solid than lollipops. 

Mr. Churchill is not a fool, and he knows that he has 
not produced a popular budget. His real bid for 
popularity is to be found not in the tax reductions and 
repeals, but in that part of his speech which he devoted 
to the defence of the Government’s record. It was a 
good speech, as Mr. Churchill’s speeches nearly always 
are—clever, witty and bold. The line of defence was 
to exhibit the remarkable prosperity of the country, 
and to claim the credit of it for the Government. Look 
round you, he cried. The savings of the small investor 
have piled up; bankers’ deposits have risen, and so 
have capital investments abroad and at home. Motor 
bicycles, silk garments, popular amusements, excursion 
trains and charabancs, have all shown a steady increase, 
and that despite the disasters of 1926. The cost of 
living has declined. People are consuming less alcohol 
and more tea and sugar, and—what a nasty blow for 
the Labour Party !—500,000,000 more letters were 
written in 1928 than in 1924, The gold standard has 
been restored, to the lasting benefit of us all, including 
the producing industries as well as the entrepét trade. 
The rich may be assumed, in this general prosperity 
and with the assistance of ‘* safeguarding,” to have got 
richer; the poor have higher real wages and widows’ 
and orphans’ and old-age pensions. There has even 
been public economy in the shape of reductions in the 
Army and Navy and Air estimates. In short, our con- 
dition seems so idyllic that one wonders why the nation 
should not ask Mr. Churchill and his colleagues to 
carry on for ever. We have no space to pick this 
story to pieces and examine it in detail. But we may 
say three things about it with absolute confidence. 
The country is not so prosperous as Mr. Churchill 
pretends. Such prosperity as we do enjoy is not wholly, 
or even partially due to the Government. Much of 
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the adversity from which we are suffering is due to the 
Government. Mr. Churchill shows an effrontery, which 
we cannot sufficiently admire, in making the best of a 
bad case, and in forgetting what it is inconvenient to 
remember. But he is surely committing the mistake of 
his life if he thinks he can “ put it over” with the 
electorate; for electorates are more disposed to clamour 
for the redress of grievances than to gloat over comforts, 
real or alleged. They want remedies for their dis- 
contents. And it is no remedy for the slump in the coal 
and the iron and steel and the shipbuilding industries 
to point to the boom in artificial silk and motor bicycles; 
nor is the misery of unemployment mitigated by harping 
on old age pensions. 

To build on gratitude in politics is, in truth, a very 
foolish thing—unless, indeed, you mean by gratitude 
a lively sense of favours to come. We do not vote for 
a party to show our appreciation of some boon it conferred 
last year, but in the hope of its conferring other boons 
next year. And the only use of its past record to the 
electors is to help them to form some estimate of its 
intentions for the future. Take, then, the Conservatives’ 
record for those four years—not as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer presents it, but as everybody knows 
it—and consider what it promises. They have been 
incredibly sparing of social reforms. They have nothing 
to their credit in the sphere of education or of public 
health. They boast of the progress made in housing, 
but it has been a slow and small progress, which has 
left hundreds of thousands of families no nearer to a 
decent home than they were a decade ago. And on 
this showing, what are the chances of slum-clearance, 
if Mr. Baldwin returns to power? There has been a 
reform of local government, which has half abolished 
the Poor Law and introduced a new system of finance 
that may or may not work, but is exceedingly unlikely 
to cure the main evil which it was devised to meet. 
In its handling of industrial problems, the Government 
has bungled consistently. The disasters of 1926 over 
which Mr. Churchill moans were not all the fault of 
Mr. Cook; Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues bear a 
large share of the responsibility for what happened 
then and for what is happening now in the coal mines. 
They show a pathetic belief in the virtue of leaving 
an industry to work out its own damnation, and an 
equally pathetic doubt about the virtues of “ safe- 
guarding” it. They will have no more Trade Boards; 
they will have no new factory legislation. They 
refuse to ratify the Washington Convention. Above 
all, they seem helpless before the gigantic evil of 
unemployment. This canker was staring Mr. Churchill 
in the face when he was drawing his picture of prosperity 
last Monday. He showed but little sign of being 
impressed by its gravity. He spoke, indeed, of the 
money which the Government had spent on various 
works of development, and of guarantees under the 
Trade Facilities Act. But for the most part he preferred 
to point out the difficulties of doing anything effective, 
and to mock at remedies in which other people believe. 
It is, we believe, on this passage in his speech that the 
eyes of the country will fasten in judging the Govern- 
ment’s record. And unless Mr. Baldwin can offer 
something better than this, and better than the budget 


lollipops, the country will have another Prime Minister 
next June. 


HYDE PARK. 


N Tuesday last Sir William Horwood, late Commis- 
() missioner of the Metropolitan Police, and Sir 
Wyndham Childs, late Assistant Commissioner and 
head of the Criminal Investigation Department, were each 
awarded £100 damages against THE NEw STATESMAN in 
respect of an alleged libel contained in our issue of October 
13th last. It was an action which in our view ought never 
to have been brought without our being given first of all an 
opportunity of stating that not even the remotest reflection 
upon the personal honour of the plaintiffs was intended or 
implied in the words which we printed. The plaintiffs took 
the opposite course. The action was announced in the 
press even before the writs were served, and it was from a 
newspaper that we first learned of it. The damages awarded 
—which might almost be described as nominal damages— 
are so trivial in comparison with the costs of the action that 
the plaintiffs as well as the defendants will inevitably be 
heavily out of pocket. The only gainers by it are the 
lawyers employed in the case — who will benefit to the 
extent of several thousand pounds. 

We will not quote the words actually complained of, 
because they have been printed in every newspaper in the 
country, and if we reprinted them now it might possibly be 
held to be a repetition of the “libel.” But we think that 
some of our readers may be interested to have a verbatim 
report of certain parts of the evidence—we have not space 
to give it all, as we should like to do—of Sir William Horwood. 
Broadly speaking, the whole issue turned upon the adminis- 
tration of the police in Hyde Park, for which Sir William, 
before his retirement, was responsible. Much was made, both 
by opposing counsel and by the Judge (Mr. Justice Horridge), 
of our failure to produce actual evidence of our charges. 
That failure was of course due to the practical impossibility of 
getting witnesses to come into court to testify to their own 
unfortunate adventures. They will come and tell us what 
has happened, but they refuse, and very naturally refuse, to 
speak of it in public. One of Sir William Horwood’s answers 
to his own Counsel (Mr. Birkett) was significant in this 
connection. 


Mr. Brrketr: What is your experience with regard to the willing- 
ness of the public to come and give evidence in indecency cases ? 

Sir Wiu1AM : I do not think I have ever had one case. They are 
more than reluctant; they never will. 


The plaintiffs and the Judge might have realised that we 
were in exactly the same position—i.e., in possession of 
masses of evidence which we could not produce. The case 
was therefore practically undefended, and the verdict for 
the plaintiffs was almost automatic. The jury had in effect 
only to decide the amount of the damages, and they would 
seem to have estimated them as low as they decently could, 
having regard to the Judge’s summing up and to the severity 
of his comments upon our failure to prove in the witness 
box the charges which we had advanced against the system 
of administration of the Metropolitan Police which obtained 
until Sir William Horwood was replaced by Lord Byng as 
Commissioner. 

The most interesting part of Sir William Horwood’s 
evidence related to the actual condition of the greatest 
Park in the greatest city in the world. He admitted in 
effect that he had not succeeded in making it a safe resort 
for the ordinary citizen in the evening, or at least after dark. 
But we will give his actual words. 


Sir Parrick Hastincs: Do you agree with me that it is unsafe 
for any man or woman who value their reputation to walk together 
in Hyde Park at night ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: No. 
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Sir Parrick Hastincs : Would you do it ?—Sir Wm.11AmM Horwoop : 
Yes. 

Sir Patrick HastineGs : Would you agree with this suggestion, that 
if you would dare to do it you are about the only man in England who 
would ?—Sir Wit11am Horwoop : No, there are a good many hundreds 
do it every day. 

Mr. Justice Horripce: ‘“ Walk together’ were your words. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: Yes. I do not know, but I should imagine 
you would be fairly safe alone ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: No, I think 
I would rather be with someone than be alone. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : Why—because of the risk of blackmail ?— 
Sir Witt1am Horwoop: No. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: You would not be afraid to walk in the 
Park alone. But I just want to assume that you were walking in the 
Park at night with a lady and sat down on a seat ?—Sir Wi11AM 
Horwoop: Ah, that is a very different thing. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: Then, may I alter my original question ? 
Would you agree with me that in Hyde Park it would not be safe for 
any man who valued his reputation, or any woman, to sit down together 
on a seat in Hyde Park ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: I would not do 
it myself. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : I did not ask you that. I may take it that 
in your view as long as you keep walking you are all right ?—Sir 
Witi1AM Horwoop : That is about right. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs : Do you agree with me that, upon that view 
which you have just given us, that is a terrible state of affairs ?—Sir 
Witi1aM Horwoop : I think Hyde Park has earned a very unenviable 
reputation indeed. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: I am going to ask you why in a moment. 
Do you agree with me about this, that the question of guilt or innocence 
of the two persons sitting on the seat does not at all go to the extreme 
length of the risk they run ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop : I do not quite 
follow that. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: Do you appreciate that if you, Sir William 
Horwood, were charged with sitting on a seat and behaving indecently 
with a woman, although quite innocent and ultimately acquitted, the 
pain and misery to yourself would be immeasurable ?—Sir WILLIAM 
Horwoop : Naturally. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: And therefore guilt or innocence does not 
necessarily make the risk. The risk is that you may be charged with 
indecency with a female in the dark?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: | 
should think the risk was whether you were committing any indecency 
or not. 

Sir Parrick Hastrncs: Do you? You told me, you know, that the 
mere fact of being charged was certainly enough to cause you what 
you described.—Sir Witu1am Horwoop: Naturally. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: Supposing two people in ordinary dress, 
unknown to you, came up to you and said: “* I have seen you behaving 
indecently in the Park with this lady,’ you would be terrified, would 
you not?—Sir Witit1am Horwoop: No; I should say: ‘‘ Show me 
your warrant card.” 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: That is because you are a policeman.— 
Sir Witt1am Horwoop : That may be ;-you asked me what I should do. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: Supposing a person of less intelligence and 
less courage were met by two people with large boots and looking like 
policemen, do not you think they would be terrified ?—Sir Wi.t1aM 
Horwoop : I should think they would say: ‘‘ Take me to the police 
station.” 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: Do you think they would like to be taken 
to the police station, whether innocent or guilty, and see their names 
in the Daily Mail next morning ?—Sir W1i.t1Am Horwoop : It is all 
a question of whether the charge would be accepted or not. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: You may be helping us a great deal more 
than we know, but do you mean to say no one need be afraid to be 
taken to the police station because he may rely upon it if he is innocent 
the charge will not be accepted ?—Sir Witt1Am Horwoop: There are 
thousands of cases refused in the Metropolitan Police District every 
year. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: And some accepted and the persons 
acquitted ?—Sir Wiitt1am Horwoop: Naturally. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: And their reputations ruined for all time 
by having been charged with an indecency in the Park although 
acquitted ?—Sir Wit11aAm Horwoop : I do not see why they should be. 

Sir Patrick Hastrncs: Do you really mean that to be your 
answer ?—Sir Witut1am Horwoop: I mean that everybody in the 
whole of the Metropolitan District or elsewhere in the whole of England 
is liable to be charged with an offence. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : Do you really mean you cannot see why the 
whole of their reputation is ruined?—Sir Witx1am Horwoop: I 
naturally agree that they would not like it, and I think you may take it 
from me that the higher police officials would be very sorry if it were so. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: Please do not think I am making any 
attack upon you personally at all.—Sir Wit1t1am Horwoop: I quite 
follow that. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: It is the system and not you that I am 
attacking. I am sure you appreciate that ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop : 
Yes, I quite follow. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: I just want to go a little further into this 
system. Do you agree with me, whatever else may be plain, that it 
is very difficult in the dark to prevent two rascals going about to the 
seats in the Park pretending to be police officers?—Sir WILLIAM 
Horwoop : I have never had my attention ever called to one of those 
offences, not in the Park. Elsewhere, yes. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: Then I will limit my question not to the 
Park but to your experience. That is a thing which is known to you 
as a possibility?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: Elsewhere, yes, most 
certainly. 

Mr, Justice HorripGe: You have known of cases of persons not 
police officers endeavouring to blackmail ?—Sir Wit11AmM Horwoop : 

Yes. 


_ Sir Patrick Hastines: Although you have had no experience of 
it, do you agree with me that for prospective blackmailers Hyde Park 
would be as attractive a situation as they could choose ?—Sir WILLA, 
Horwoop : Yes, I should think it would be. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : Does not that rather lead you to think ([ 
am sure you will agree with me about this) that, whatever may be the 
statistical facts, the fear of being falsely accused by blackmailers jg 
to the ordinary person one of the terrors of the Park ?—Sir Winuay 
—~ I really cannot tell you what is the opinion of other 
people. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: Cannot you?—Sir Wim11am Horwoop: 
Perhaps I do not quite follow your question. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs : Not as a policeman. I have no doubt you 
are a member of one or more clubs, and mix in social life in London 
merely as an ordinary individual. Are you not prepared to agree 
with me that the fear of possible blackmail is one of the dangers of the 
Park to the ordinary individual ?—Sir Witit1am Horwoop: I have 
heard many a man say to me: “ I would not go into the Park at night 
on the chance of being arrested,” and that sort of thing. 

Sir Parrick Hastings: And of being blackmailed ?—Sir W1tu1a 
Horwoop : Yes, I think I have. 

Sir Parrick Hastines : You do agree with me about this—do you 
not ?—that any man who was falsely charged in the Park by two men 
in plain clothes with indecency with a woman would be very well out of 
it if he could get out of it for a £10 note and know his name would 
never appear, would he not ?—Sir WiLt1Am Horwoop : I should knock 
the chap down myself. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs : Without asking whether he was a police- 
—_ ?—Sir WiLL1am Horwoop : No, not without asking for his warrant 
card, 

Sir Patrick Hastincs: Some of us are not so brave. There are 
timid ones, and they still walk in the Park with ladies.—Sir Wimu1Am 
Horwoop : If they are timid ? 

Sir Patrick Hastines: Yes. I suggest, therefore, that it is quite 
well-known to you that one of the dangers of our city at the moment 
is the danger of walking in Hyde Park, partly because of blackmail ?— 
Sir Witt1am Horwoop: May I just say something? Personally, I 
should have liked to have had other arrangements as regards Hyde 
Park after dark. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : I am coming to the arrangements; I will 
deal with them all. My next question may be a step in that direction. 
Do you agree with me that the use of plain-clothes officers in Hyde 
Park is in itself a means of promoting the possibility of blackmail by 
others ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: No, I have never thought that 
myself, and I rather rely on the Report of the Police Commission which 
has been just published. 

Mr. Justice HorripGe : “ I have not myself found that having plain 
clothes police encourages blackmail by others not policemen.”—Sir 
Wiiu1AM Horwoop : I took it that that was what Sir Patrick meant, 
my Lord. 

Sir Parrick HastinGs : Just follow me and see if we do not agree. 
The reason why a blackmailer is able to be a blackmailer is because 
he pretends to be a policeman, is it not ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: 
Not in every case. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: Of course not. I only want you to help 
me where you can as a club man, a man of the world. 

Mr. Justice HorripGeE : It is one of the reasons. 

Sir Patrick HastinGs : That is all, my Lord. One of the reasons 
which enables an ordinary criminal to be a blackmailer is that he may 
pose as a policeman ?—Sir WiLt1Am Horwoop: You mean in Hyde 
Park? 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : Yes?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: I should 
think it would be. 

Sir Parrick HastinGs : The reason why he is able to pose as a police- 
man is because the person whom he is blackmailing would know that 
there might be a plain-clothes policeman in Hyde Park ?—Sir W1ILu1AM 
Horwoop : He might or might not; they are not always there. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : If the individual knew that there were no 
policemen in Hyde Park in plain clothes he could not be misled by a 
blackmailer pretending to be a policeman, could he ?—Sir WILLIAM 
Horwoop : No, but I do not think the public know of these things. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : Then why do you think they are not anxious 
to go into Hyde Park ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop: I never said they 
were not anxious to go into Hyde Park. Thousands of people use the 
Park after dark, walking across it. 

Sir Parrick HastinGs : I know, and all their friends tell them what 
fools they are when they get to the other end. 


We have quoted this evidence in full in order to show 
exactly what the late Commissioner of Police himself thought 
of the dangers of Hyde Park after dark. His view certainly 
has comic aspects.* But the real question is why should 
Hyde Park, alone of all the great public parks of Europe, 
have acquired what Sir William Horwood describes as “a 
very unenviable reputation indeed”? And the answer to it 
is obvious. It is because of the system of police administra- 
tion which includes the employment of plain-clothes men to 
hunt about in the dark for examples of real or alleged 
indecency. Sir Patrick Hastings very properly described 
such men so employed as “spies.” They are dressed in 








———— 


* The Horwood and the secret child were walking in the Park ; 
They wept like anything to see the lovers in the dark. 
But we must walk and walk, they said, ’tis better hand-in-hand ; 
We dare not sit, we cannot run, it’s hardly wise to stand. 
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plain clothes for no other reason than that they should be 
able to approach love-making couples without being recog- 
nisable as policemen. What conceivable public purpose 
ean be served by such spying. Mrs. Grundy may consider 
such methods to be very right and proper; but why should 
the police act under the orders of Mrs. Grundy, and how, if 
they are instructed to do so, can they expect to retain the 
confidence and respect of the public? In this connection we 


must quote another portion of Sir William Horwood’s 
evidence. 


Sir Parrick Hastincs : Now you would agree with me—would you 
not?—and I am not putting this question in the slightest degree 
humorously—that love-making takes many forms, and has many 
stages ?—Sir WiLt1Am Horwoobp : Quite so. 

Mr. Justice HorripGe : I shall not write that down. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: My Lord, it was the preliminary to the 
next question. And do you agree with me, Sir William, that different 
people take different views of how far a couple can go in public ?— 
Sir WitL1AM Horwoop : I should imagine so, yes. 

Mr. Justice HorrincGe : I should imagine people take different views 
of how far a couple can go in public. 

Sir Parrick HastinGs: For instance, if I may take very extreme 
cases, an elderly man of the world might see a couple making love and 
not be in the slightest degree shocked, and we may say an elderly 
spinster might be horrified by the same situation, might she not ?— 
Sir Witt1AM Horwoop : Yes, I can quite imagine that ; some would be 
amused and some would be annoyed. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : There must be many gradations between the 
two?—Sir Witt1aAm Horwoop: I should think the number is in- 
finitesimal [infinite ?]. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : And under your system am I right that the 
borderline is left to the individual officer who sees the act ?—Sir 
Witu1AM Horwoop : Yes. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : And I suppose even in the police force there 
are men who vary in their outlook on life, are there not ?—Sir WILLIAM 
Horwoop : I should think there are 20,000 different ideas about it. 

Sir Patrick Hastincs : Do you agree with me that if you were ever 
so rash as to walk across the Park with a lady—TI will not say you, 
because it might be thought to be offensive, and I do not for a moment 
mean that, as you know—a man walks across the Park or sits in the 
Park with a woman with whom he is on affectionate terms. It might 
depend on the individual policeman who was watching whether he 
committed a criminal offence or not ?—Sir Witt1amM Horwoop : No, 
I do not think so; it would all depend on whether he did or not. 

Sir Parrick Hastines: Did or did not what?—Sir WiILi1am 
Horwoop : Commit an indecent offence. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : But that is not the expression, is it? It 
says “likely to offend against public decency’? ?—Sir WiLL1aM 
nese : Well, I should say an indecent offence would offend against 

ecency. 

Sir Patrick HastinGs : But there are different forms of caress, are 
there not ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop : I should not call a form of caress 
an indecent offence. 

Sir Parrick HastinGs : Do you remember Miss Savidge being asked 
whether the gentleman in that case had put his hand upon her knee ?— 
Sir Witt1am Horwoop : That was in the Savidge Inquiry case? 

Sir Parrick Hastines : Would it be an indecent offence if a man 
put his hand upon a woman’s knee or thigh in the Park ?—Sir WrLL1aAM 
Horwoop : It all depends on how he did it. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs: Of course it would, and the policeman 
would have to decide how he had done it ?—Sir Witt1am Horwoop : 
No, he would see with his own eyes exactly. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : Is that not perilously near the attempted 
enforcement by the police of moral standards ?—Sir W1LL1AM Horwoop: 
No, I do not think so. 

Mr. Justice HorripGeE : You see they do not have to decide it; the 
magistrate has to. 

Sir Patrick Hastines : Your Lordship will forgive me, but I pre- 
faced all these questions by saying that a mere charge against a man 
of position was almost as bad as a conviction. 

Mr. Justice HorriwcE: That does not make it ‘the attempted 
enforcement by the police of moral standards which have nothing 
whatever to do with the preservation of public order,” if the magistrate 
decides whether it does offend against the preservation of public order. 

Sir Parrick Hastincs : I am glad your Lordship put that to me. 
May I say that a great portion of the observations I shall have to make 
to the jury is based on the awful risk that is run, not of a conviction 
i a case of this sort, but of a charge, that a public man who appears in 
the papers charged is almost as completely damned as though he were 
Convicted ? 


We should like, as we have said, to quote more of this 
evidence if we had space; but we have quoted enough to 
show that the police administration of Hyde Park has, on 
the admission of the late Commissioner himself, proved to 
be a rather bad sort of failure. He would not himself, he 
tells us, in spite of his impeccable personal reputation, 
venture in the evening to sit down with a lady on a seat 


in Hyde Park, and he would rather not walk there alone 
after dark! That is our case. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL.—II. 


ADRID.—The Pyrenees exist. Louis XIV. was 

mistaken when he proclaimed them abolished. 

They constitutethe most effective barrierin Europe. 
As soon as they are crossed the impression of being in a 
strange land is intense. You can wander in all the countries 
of Western Europe, and can push far to the East, without 
experiencing the same sense of having fallen upon an utterly 
alien civilisation. I had intended to write that Spain is 
not really in Europe, but in Africa; and I am slightly 
disconcerted to find that the phrase has already been used. 
Yet it would have been curious had it not been used. 
Everybody, it seems to me, must have felt precisely this 
about Spain—that it is still Moorish. History tells us 
that the Mohammedans were finally driven from Spain at 
the end of the fifteenth century, but history often retails 
insignificant material facts. In truth, the African invaders 
have never been driven from Spain. Not only their archi- 
tecture, but their character remains; and not only their 
character, but their country. 

For, as one traverses these arid sierras, barren and 
bleached by the sun, one is reminded of the North African 
desert. Certainly, there are great expanses of blooming 
countryside as in Andalusia, but Castile, which is the heart 
of Spain, is bare and desolate; and around Madrid (perhaps 
the only great city of Europe without a river) stretches a 
wilderness of sun-baked stones. It is well to make the 
approach at nightfall, when the boulders are romantically 
lit by the red skies of the sunsetting. As the dark comes 
over these ribs of an ancient buried world, the atmosphere 
is filled with a deeper blue than one finds anywhere else 
on the continent. Out of the blue a few stars shine, and 
sometimes the golden lights of a village are like jewels 
fastened on this deep blue curtain of night. The spectacle 
is majestic; but it is African. 

It is common to speak of Spain as the Latin sister of 
France and Italy. Nothing could be more misleading. 
France and Spain belong to different worlds. One is brisk 
and neat; the other suggests indolence and decay. One is 
a smiling garden admirably arranged; the other, in spite of 
its beautiful oases, is relatively deserted, and is, indeed, in 
some sense a desert. Geographical conditions as well as 
racial origins count greatly; and, moreover, historically 
Spain missed the two mighty experiences of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Nominally, France is a Catholic 
country, but in reality France has always been in revolt 
against the Church, just as much as the Protestant countries. 
Spain has stood still. It was the home of the Inquisition, 
und to-day it accepts a primitive superstitious Catholicism. 
My daily newspapers are filled with pictures of the Crucifixion. 
Most of them are sanguinary. There are also photographs 
of bullfights, equally sanguinary. It is quite impossible to 
imagine the front pages of French newspapers thus illus- 
trated. In the streets of Madrid and of Toledo one watches 
religious processions, with huge images carried aloft, with 
cowled penitents, who irresistibly remind me of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan. France had its Revolution, which broke 
up the great estates and distributed parcels of land to the 
peasants. Spain retains its land-owners and its land- 
labourers. 

It is, of course, impossible that modernity should have 
left Spain untouched, but modernity seems to have been 
superimposed on Spain without modifying the real Spain. 
Madrid, for example, strikes one as painfully new in many 
respects, but its new buildings have not changed the spirit 
of the people. Cinemas, the newest form of communal 
buildings, glare beside churches, the oldest form of 
communal buildings; but the churches do not suffer from 
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the proximity of the cinemas. The most elaborate Post Office 
in Europe is at Madrid, but it resembles a great cathedral, 
and is facetiously called Notre Dame of Communications. 
Motor-taxis have in the past few years multiplied in the 
Madrid streets, and the narrow and uncomfortable horse- 
carriages are disappearing; yet they are a sort of accident, 
as are the big emporiums which imitate the Paris emporiums. 
It is all very well to say that the King is up to date, and 
was, for instance, a motoring pioneer; he represents an 
old institution, and is perhaps the last survivor of kingship 
as it was formerly understood. Barcelona has become an 
industrial city, but precisely because Catalonia is industrial 
does it talk (half-heartedly, it must be confessed, for it 
cannot dispense with the rest of Spain) of separatism. 

With many folk of various classes did I discuss the position 
of Primo de Rivera, and although I came to the conclusion 
that the popularity of the Dictator has seriously declined, 
and that sooner or later he must quit office, I failed to find 
any evidence that the people are likely to take a hand in 
his overthrow. The Spaniard is essentially a solitary figure 
—as solitary as Don Quixote. He may like to indulge in 
political conversation, but he looks en with detachment. 
It is this absence of civic unity which made possible the 
old futile changes of government. It now makes possible 
Primo de Rivera. The people are interested in him as 
they might be interested in the combat between matador 
and bull. At first he was the matador who dealt a masterly 
stroke at the Cortes. But now he is the bull. He is being 
teased and enraged. He reacts against his opponents with 
some vigour, though his rushes are somewhat too wild. 
He is, I should say, in the banderillo stage. The artillery 
officers and the students have managed to prick him. But 
the matador has not yet entered the arena. Who is the 
matador? He is not yet announced. If ever he steps 
forward, the public will applaud matador and bull impartially. 

In Spain nobody takes the communiqués of Primo 
de Rivera as indicating his intention of resigning at an 
early date. They are interpreted altogether differently 
abroad. In effect, the Dictator declares that he will retire 
—but only when he has completed his task. Sometimes 
he speaks of two years, of four, of five, and even six. 
A highly-placed official expressed his belief to me that the 
Dictator does not mean to go, though occasionally he has 
moments of vacillation. His tactics are to persuade his 
opponents that they have only to wait patiently and he 
will voluntarily take his departure. In this way he blunts 
the edge of their attack. On the other hand, he endeavours 
to arouse manifestations in his favour. But these tactics 
are dangerous. Whatever may be the sequel, Mussolini 
produces the impression of a man who means to stay. His 
followers have no doubt that he is in office for life. That 
gives a solidity to the Fascist organisation which is totally 
lacking in Spain. In Spain the members of the Patriotic 
Union—many of them disgruntled politicians who failed to 
obtain posts under the former regime—are taught to be 
hesitant. If Primo de Rivera is going, even in two years’ 
time, they had better not commit themselves irrevocably. 
Thus the Dictator weakens his cause. 

But it is argued that at any rate he should remain until 
after the Barcelona and Seville exhibitions are over. Any 
upheaval now would keep visitors from Spain and would 
damage the fairs. It is easy to represent the agitation 
against Primo de Rivera as anti-national. Moreover, it 
would appear wiser—so think many Spaniards—to allow 
the Dictator to frame his Constitution, have his plebiscite 
and elect his Parliament, and then quietly re-enter civil 
life. Yes, but what will happen to the Constitution after 
Primo de Rivera has gone? Will his successors accept it? 
This is at least doubtful. It is also doubtful whether 


Primo de Rivera will ever deem his task fulfilled, except 
under compulsion. 

One thing must be said: Primo de Rivera has never 
resorted to extreme measures. He has never burnt his 
bridges behind him. Professors have been exiled; Univer- 
sities have been shut; Artillery Corps have been disbanded; 
adversaries have been imprisoned; but the death penalty 
has not been imposed. One of the arguments in favour 
of Primo de Rivera that one hears most is that jhe has 
spilled no blood. It is true he has deprived his country 
of liberty, but he has done no more. If you are a friend 
of the Government, you will be well treated. If you are 
not, you cannot expect the same treatment. I am reminded 
of a passage in Stevenson’s ‘‘ South Seas ”’ : 


“The King, he good man?” I asked. 


** Suppose he like you, he good man,” replied Te Kop. 
** No like, no good.” 


Sanchez Guerra, prisoner on board the Canalejas, places 
Primo de Rivera in a dilemma. This Conservative chief, 
who came from Paris to lead a revolt, might easily have 
become a laughing-stock after the fiasco. But he insisted 
on being made prisoner. He insisted on being tried on 
a capital offence. If he would only admit that he came 
to Valencia for his health or for his entertainment, all 
would be well! But he obstinately poses as the leader of 
the Opposition. He is in no danger, for Primo de Rivera 
would not dare to press the law against him. Yet, rather 
cheaply, Sanchez Guerra can set himself up as the champion 
of the Constitution, which the King repudiated when he 
allowed Primo de Rivera to abrogate the existing laws. 
Indeed, it is freely stated that the adventure is calculated 
to turn against the King. The Liberal leader, Romanones, 
is showing Republican tendencies. Altogether, the questions 
that are being posed are far more serious than is generally 
believed. 

However much one disapproves of the Mussolini methods, 
one recognises that he had ideas and purpose. But Primo 
de Rivera has failed to demonstrate ideas and purpose. 
He has solved no problems, and he has awakened no national 
spirit. His system is obviously bankrupt, and though he 
may carry on for a longer or shorter time the end is now 
inevitable. One can well understand the difficult situation 
of the King, who, when he is faced with the possibility of 
Primo de Rivera’s resignation, is afraid of the consequences 
of finding himself in the midst of political chaos. To detach 
himself from the fate of the dictatorship will not be easy. 
Is old Spain after all to be made new? 


SISLEY HuDDLESTON. 


MAKING THE HIGH SEAS DRY 
[FROM A LEGAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


r ; NHE recent endeavour of the American Navy, by 


sinking the Canadian vessel I’m Alone, to make the 

high seas dry raises several issues of international 
legal interest. These issues have perhaps been somewhat 
obscured by the picturesque melodrama of the incident, 
and the healthy sympathy of the ordinary inhabitant of 
the country with good liquor and a brave skipper. Here 
it is proposed to give some brief analysis of the actual law 
involved, while avoiding at the same time any controversy 
as to any disputed fact. 

In the first place the sinking of the I’m Alone, whether 
right or whether wrong, is probably the price paid for British 
and Canadian vessels being allowed to enter American ports 
without their alcoholic liquors—even although listed as sea 
stores or cargo destined for a port foreign to the United 
States—being liable to forfeiture or penalty. 

In this connection matters came to a head in the year 1923; 
when the United States Prohibition authorities—deciding, 
no doubt wisely, that, however great might be the stultifi- 
cation of the National Prohibition Act on the continent of 
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America, they would have no nonsense on board any ship 
inside American harbours—announced their intention of 
prosecuting all foreign vessels in their waters containing 
alcoholic beverages even though sealed. The Cunard 
Steamship Company and various other lines thereupon 
prought proceedings in the United States courts to restrain 
the American Government from interfering with them, with 
the result that it was decided on the 30th April, 1923, by the 
Supreme Court, that no alcoholic liquor, even though under 
seal and even though either in transit or for the ordinary 
consumption of passengers, could be allowed inside terri- 
torial waters. 

An intolerable situation was thus created for the trans- 
Atlantic shipping of the civilised Powers. On the other 
hand, owing to the more or less generally accepted theory 
of the three-mile limit of territorial waters, and to the fact 
that by international law a vessel was deemed assimilated 
to the territory of the country whose flag it flew, the style 
of the prohibition agents was severely cramped in their 
efforts to suppress rum-running. 

A deal was consequently put through, and various con- 
ventions entered into, all substantially on the same lines, 
the English treaty being dated the 28rd January, 1924. 
By Article I. the three-mile limit is specifically recognised. 
By Article III. alcoholic liquors on British vessels are 
rendered immune from seizure while in American waters 
so long as kept under seal. By Article II., sections (2) 
and (3), the right is conferred on the American authorities 
to board British vessels outside the three-mile limit to 
examine, to inquire, to search or to seize. 

A drastic limitation, however, is imposed by section (3), 
which is as follows : 

The rights conferred by this article shall not be exercised at 
a greater distance from the coast of the United States, its territories 
or possessions, than can be traversed in one hour by the vessel 
suspected of endeavouring to commit the offence. 

No provision whatsoever is made for pursuit of any suspect 
or recalcitrant vessel into the zone of the completely open 
seas outside the limit of the hour’srun. Even, therefore, if one 
assumed, in favour of the American Government, that the 
matter was to be deemed to be governed by the convention, 
and that the pursuit really started inside the hour’s run 
limit, and even if one assumed, again, that the pursuit 
had been hotly and continuously sustained (which is 
certainly disputed), it is still difficult to see how the sinking 
of the vessel or even its mere boarding would not be in 
specific contravention of Article II., section (3), of the 
Treaty. 

The doctrine of continuous pursuit no doubt exists, but 
(apart from war contraband cases, which are not now under 
consideration) is confined to cases where an offence has been 
committed inside territorial waters, and where the pursuit 
has also started inside those waters. In this connection 
it is interesting to quote, for what it is worth, the codified 
resolution of the Institute of International Law in 1894 
(Annuaire XIII., p. 320) : 

The ships of all nationalities, by the very fact that they are 
found in territorial waters (unless there solely for the purpose of 
passage), are subject to the jurisdiction of the littoral state. The 
littoral state has the right to continue on the high sea the pursuit 
which has been commenced in the territorial waters, and to arrest 
and to judge a ship which has committed a breach of the law within 
its waters. 

It is further a condition precedent of the exercise of the 
right that a criminal offence should have been committed 
inside territorial waters. But, so far as this is concerned, it 
has been decided by the American Federal Courts themselves 
in the case of Hennings v. U.S.A. (18 Fed. (2nd) 75) that the 
territorial waters of the U.S.A. have never been extended 
beyond the three-mile limit, even by the treaty, and that 
mere presence in the revenue zone of one hour’s run is not 
per se a criminal offence. 

A happy instance of real continuous pursuit is the case 
of the American vessel, The North, which went halibut 
fishing in Quatsino Sound, near Vancouver Island, inside 
the three-mile limit, was chased by the Canadian revenue 
boat, The Kestrel, from inside the limit to outside, was 
captured, confiscated and duly condemned by the Canadian 
Supreme Court. But unless it is going to be suggested that 
the pursuit of the I’m Alone commenced inside the three- 


mile limit (and nobody apparently has advanced this 
suggestion), the defence of continuous pursuit can obviously 
have no application unless on the basis of a new and some- 
what drastic extension of the doctrine. 

Far more interesting would be an attempt by the 
American Government to justify its action, as has previously 
been done in academic discussion by sundry of its juristic 
Die-hards, quite independently of any convention, by an 
appeal to the doctrine of self-preservation and to the inherent 
right of a country to protect its revenue laws from infringe- 
ment, and the foundations of its constitution from being 
undermined. 

Many countries, indeed, have by their various municipal 
laws assumed this power from time to time. Great Britain 
itself in those good old days, when it was more important 
to protect the revenue from smuggling than to safeguard 
the fishing rights of its nationals up to three miles of a 
foreign coast, passed numerous Hovering Acts, one of 
which, enacted in the 45th year of George III., gave juris- 
diction to seize foreign vessels (provided they were partly 
British-owned or had a partly British crew) up to within 
one hundred leagues of the coast. Even, indeed, at present 
the Customs Consolidation Act gives a qualified right of 
seizure up to three leagues; while Russia, France, Chili, 
Argentine and Portugal have provided for a hovering zone, 
usually about twelve miles, within which seizure is lawful. 
Similarly, the municipal American law, moreover (Revised 
Statutes 2760 and 2765, and Tariff Act, 1922, section 581), 
specifically provides for seizure up to a twelve-mile limit 
and authorises ‘“ the firing at or into such vessels as do not 
bring to.” It is to be observed, however, that while giving 
apparently a general power of pursuit, these laws say nothing 
about seizure outside. 

This principle, however, of “‘ extra-territorial jurisdiction 
to insure territorial security,’ to quote a happy phrase of 
Mr. J. B. Moore, late member of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, while it has frequently enjoyed the 
passive toleration of the States concerned, and though 
capable of considerable defence on its merits, has not only 
never been expressly recognised, but has even been subjected 
to successful challenge. 

In this aspect, curiously enough, the United States stand 
out as the worst offenders. In the case, for instance, of 
the Virginius, when a vessel flying the American flag and 
carrying a contingent of filibusters and Cuban revolutionaries, 
was seized by the Spanish Government on the high seas, 
the American Government bullied the unfortunate Spanish 
Government with characteristic heaviness. (The case has 
now become a locus classicus in all the text books for the 
legitimate exercise of the right of self-preservation.) 

Similarly, when the James Hamilton Lewis and other 
American vessels were seized by the Russian naval authorities 
at a distance of 12 to 20 miles from the coast on a charge 
of illegal fishing, America forced the pace on the ground 
that the seizure was illegal, and succeeded in obtaining in its 
favour an arbitral award which contains the following 
passage : 

Considering that the contention of the defendant, in accordance 
with which it is permitted to a State’s warships to pursue even 
outside the territorial sea, a ship whose owner has been guilty of 
an illicit act inside the territorial waters cannot be recognised as 
being in accordance with International Law, since the jurisdiction of 
a State does not extend beyond the limits of the territorial sea, 
unless there has been express derogation. 

Of course, the real crux of the matter is that it is necessary 
to have a recognised internationalised code with regard 
(a) to the territorial waters zone, (b) the hovering zone, 
(c) the general right of drastic protection on the open sea. 

A juristic committee set up by the League of Nations 
has, in fact, recommended that outside a uniform coastal 
zone of three miles, which is to be the zone of sovereignty, 
States may exercise administrative rights on the grounds 
either of custom or of vital necessity. In our view, this 
recommendation is defective, inasmuch as it does not 
provide for a revenue or hovering fringe between the terri- 
torial waters and the completely open sea. Further, what 
is to be the nature of these administrative rights? And 
what about the right of pursuit? And what is vital 
necessity? Is the revenue law, as such, a vital necessity ? 
And is, in the case of, say, America, the National Prohibition 
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Act to be placed on a higher and more special platform 
by reason of its technical footing inside the amended 
constitution and its intimate liaison with Big Ethics and 
Big Business ? 

And would the matter be affected by the fact that, viewed 
internationally (and except, of course, in the cases of certain 
African natives and North Sea fishermen), Prohibition is a 
legal eccentricity? And, supposing Soviet Russia were to 
place Bibles on its index expurgatorius, would it be entitled 
to seize ships containing them outside the territorial zone ? 
A league for the suppression of scandal. The members 

take a pledge neither to talk scandal nor to listen 
to it for the next twelve months. I do not propose to 
become a member, and I will tell you why. 

In the first place, I like my friends, and I should lose 
them all if I protested against their talking scandal. I have 
not a single friend who does not occasionally talk scandal, 
and we talk scandal about our common friends as well as 
about our common enemies. Probably my friends talk 
scandal about me when I am not there. I do not object 
if someone does not repeat it to me. Scandal at its finest 
is the truth that we tell behind a man’s back because 
it would be unkind to tell it to his face. It is truth 
in its humanest form. I have many friends who would 
be deeply pained if I told them everything I think and 
know about them. I have many friends who would pain 
me deeply if they told me everything they think and know 
about me. Hence, when we are together, we leave many 
things unsaid at the back of our minds. This silent criticism 
does not mean that we are not sincerely devoted to each 
other. We like people none the less because we think 
things about them that we should never think of telling 
them we think. There are friendships of such perfect 


intimacy that there is no need of concealment on either 
side, but they are rare. 


SCANDALMONGERS 


CLERGYMAN in the provinces has just founded a 


As a general rule, when you see 
two friends together, you see two hypocrites, each of them 
a little less critical of the other in speech than in thought. 
And this is as it should be. The “ candid friend” is the 
least tolerable sort of friend. Let him be as candid as 
he likes behind our backs, but let him not humiliate us 
by telling us unpleasant truths about ourselves that we 
know as well as he does but do not talk about. On the 
other hand, the strain of not telling the truth about a man 
to his face would become unbearable if we could not tell it 
to somebody. Hence we tell it to a third person, discreetly 
chosen as a person who will understand. Boswell talked 
scandal about Johnson in a book such as even he would 
have shrunk from repeating to Johnson’s face. We do not 
regard this as a blot on their friendship. On the contrary, 
Boswell is universally praised for refusing to listen to 
Hannah More’s appeal to observe the mild hypocrisies of 
friendship in his biography. 

Not all forms of scandal, of course, are equally com- 
mendable. Even the most ardent champion of scandal 
could find little to say in favour of that kind of scandal- 
mongering which consists in giving away secrets that have 
been confided to us by a friend. This is mere treachery. 
The ethics of scandal permit us to talk only such scandal 
as will do no one an injury. Hence, we have the right 
neither to betray our friends’ secrets, nor to tear their 
reputations to pieces in the presence of strangers. It is as 
important, to my mind, to be not quite candid about one’s 
friends in the presence of strangers, as it is to be not quite 
candid about them to their faces. 


Seandal about friends 
is legitimate only among friends. 


Seandal about acquain- 
tances, on the other hand, is legitimate in the far larger 


circle of acquaintances. One of the rules of the game is, 
indeed, that the better you know a man, the more restricted 
is your right to talk scandal about him. As for people 
you do not know at all, you may tell whatever stories you 
like about them, but not too publicly, because of the law 
of libel. 

Not that it is, on the whole, worth while telling scandalous 
stories about people you do not know. I never could get 
much pleasure from listening to the truth about the private 
life of a Cabinet Minister from a man who, like myself, 
knew him only from his photograph in the newspapers. 
In the first place, I never believe stories told to me about 
people I do not know by people who do not know them. 
If I did, I should have to believe that most of the eminent 
men of our time are monsters whose vices would sully 
the pages of Suetonius. Why, I heard enough scandalous 
stories about eminent men during my first two years in 
London from one person to wreck the reputation of England 
throughout Europe. He was a little Scotsman who led a 
good life himself and was honestly convinced that everybody 
else led an evil one. Perhaps, he excepted his friends from 
this suspicion, for all his worst stories were about people 
he had never met. If you mentioned a great writer to him, 
he would say: “I tell you a thing I heard about him the 
other day,”’ and he would proceed, with his face screwed 
up with horror, to accuse a man of unblemished life of one 
of the most scarlet sins of Heliogabalus. If the name ofa 
famous actress cropped up in the conversation, he would 
open one eye wider than the other and say: ‘ You know 
what her vice is?”” On my saying “ No,” he would name 
the vice, adding off-handedly: ‘I thought everybody 
knew that!” If a woman of ill-fame was brought into the 
courts and to the general surprise was acquitted, he would 
lean over the table, his hair bristling with excitement, and 
would give the name of the bishop who for a very good 
reason of his own—(with a solemn wink)—exerted his 
influence on her behalf behind the scenes. If you asked him, 
‘** How do you know the Bishop is that sort?” he would 
sigh as if he had met Doubting Thomas and say: “ My 
dear man, it has been common talk this ten years. The 
first time I heard the Bishop was that sort was in the bar 
of the Midland Hotel in Glasgow in the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-four.” I will not swear to the Midland, 
but it was some hotel or other. If he gave the name of the 
place at which he had heard the story and the date, he 
gave them in such a manner as showed that he regarded 
them as the most convincing evidence possible that the 
story was true. I do not think he had much sense of 
evidence, indeed. If he could produce no other evidence 
in support of a calumny, he would in answer to a challenge 
exclaim impatiently : ‘‘ Why, it’s common talk In this 
way he undermined the reputations of young and old, male 
and female, lay and cleric, noble and commoner. There is 
no profession that he did not libel. He was honourably 
impartial in his designations. 

Since meeting him, I must have heard a hundred thousand 
stories as scandalous, and I doubt if one in ten thousand of 
them was true. I have now come to the point of disbelieving 
almost all scandalous stories upon instinct. If I am given 
details of a famous woman’s love affairs, I immediately 
conclude that she leads a life of saintly chastity. If I hear 
that an eminent surgeon is a hopeless drunkard, I am cot 
vinced that he is a teetotaller. If I am told that a great 
general is a notorious coward, I see him in my mind’s eyé 
as a lion of courage. Nor is this attitude so unreasonable 
as it seems. The one thing we may be certain of in regard 
to stories of the eminent is that most of them are lies. Lies 


>? 


are told about the great because people like to believe lies 
about the great. 


It drags the great down to the commol 
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level, and is a perverted expression of the passion for equality. 
And, for this reason, we tell lies about the great who are 
dead as well as about the great who are still alive. They 
are, it is amusing to reflect, usually told about the dead in 
the name of truth. In our revolt against the Victorian 
habit of telling respectable lies about the dead, we appar- 
ently believe that truth consists in telling disreputable lies 
about them. I am not sure that the Victorian practice was 
not the more truthful of the two. Then, at least, great men 
played their parts with the gravity of the heroes of the Greek 
tragedies. The Greek tragedians, no doubt, lied about 
human nature, but probably the Greek comic writers lied 
about it even less truthfully. Comedy is scandal in its most 
artistic form. 

It may be said that tragedy is also founded on scandal— 
scandal about Cidipus, Lear, Hamlet, and their families, 
And unquestionably the tragic writers reveal facts about the 
home life of their heroes such as Victorian biographers would 
have done their best to slur over. Even my Scottish friend 
would not have wished, I think, to add much to what 
Eschylus tells us of the family history of Agamemnon. 
Still, he would have given a different twist to the story. He 
would have made all the figures in the tragedy seem mere 
monsters of depravity and have deprived them of any 
lingering shred of nobility. He would have soused them 
in muddy waters. 

Possibly it was an all-embracing jealousy that was the 
cause of his extraordinary love of believing the worst about 
everybody. I am sure it is people of jealous disposition 
who are most given to malicious gossip—foxes without tails 
who like to believe that every other fox suffers from some- 
thing still worse than taillessness. 

Well, we must have our consolations. I have been jealous 
myself, and, in the acutest moments of my suffering, a story 
to the discredit of a better man has at times made the 
world seem temporarily a fairer place. v. %. 


AEROPLANES AND BIRDS 


HEN everything has been urged in its favour, it 
is difficult to deny that man’s entry into the air 


has most of the imperfections of a hasty, late, 
and second conquest. The aeroplane designer is too busy 
and practical a man to waste much time in meditation 
upon birds, but whenever he cares to look up, the ideal of 
aeroplane design, beautiful, silent and swift in economic 
power, flies over his head. No doubt he has earned his 
bays of conquest. But at such a moment the very title 
of conqueror seems both second rate and second hand, 
and “aviation’’ becomes, if only for a moment, a term 
of ironic reproach. For as a conqueror his methods are 
splendidly brutal and barbaric. In an _ extraordinarily 
Short space of time he has rushed a vehicle into the air 
and made it go very fast, by a series of brilliant and bull- 
like improvisations. This powerful vehicle is airworthy, 
but is it really worthy of the air? Nature has designed 
flying forms which gently and delightfully persuade the air 
into submission. But peaceful penetration is not for us: 
we trample on our aery enemy, making him our footstool, 
The aeroplane, with its strength and speed and noise and 
sense of overbearing power, is an impressive spectacle, but 
it is nothing like a bird. The albatross, or any far-flying 
sea bird, is a calm master of the air because its lines are 
fashioned into a model of minimum resistance to the medium 
through which it passes. With few exceptions, the aeroplane 
hacks its way across the sky, making itself a thorough 
nuisance to each block of air through which it passes, and 
leaving behind it, as a product of its intolerable angularities, 
a confused wake which it has thrashed and churned into 


useless motion. Of aeroplane bodies it is true that by their 
wakes ye shall know them, and if air in motion were as 
visible as water it would be seen that there is as much 
difference between the wakes of an albatross and an ordinary 
aeroplane of to-day as between those of a racing yacht 
and a Thames barge. The bird is a freeman of the air. 
The aeroplane is, at present, an interloper. 

Those who think that it is no use bothering about birds 
have a ready defence to this line of criticism. They admit 
that the neatest way of making an aeroplane go faster, 
or further at a given speed with a given fuel load, is to 
diminish its resistance to the air. But there are other 
methods, less perfect but more suited to a hard-pressed 
infant transport industry, of gaining the same object. 
Instead of lopping off the projections and smoothing out 
the angularities of our aircraft—so the argument goes— 
we will accept them for the present and make what progress 
we can by spending our money in developing engines of 
higher power, lighter and more efficient fuels, and lighter 
and stronger materials of construction. No doubt, we 
shall not always be able to go faster and further and still 
pay our way by taking aboard more power and more fuel, 
but the limit to this line of advance is not yet reached. 
We don’t deny that a few miles per hour might be gained 
by making undercarriages less crude, or by tinkering with 
the engine-cooling system. But at present, with reserves 
of power still ahead of us, this is not worth while. The 
general problem of streamlining the whole aeroplane would 
take years of research and a revolution in constructional 
methods to put into effect, and no one has any precise 
notion of how much would be gained in the end. It would 
be very nice to be more like an albatross. Perhaps we 
shall be—when we have been in aeronautics as long as he. 

This argument, which very faithfully reflects the present 
trend of aeronautical design and research, had until recently 
a great deal of practical force. But the other day Mr. B. M. 
Jones, Professor of Aeronautics in the University of 
Cambridge, developed before the Royal Aeronautical Society 
some impressive arguments which put a different complexion 
on the matter. ‘* Would it pay to be more like a bird?” 
he asked, and gave, for the first time, a precise meaning 
to the question and a numerical answer to it. 

As Professor Jones’s argument concerns bodies of minimum 
resistance, it is best to see roughly what happens in the 
simplest case of all, that of a flat plate placed edgewise in 
a stream of air. However thin and smooth the plate may 
be, it has an appreciable resistance. This is because the 
particles of air in contact with the plate are brought to 
rest, and therefore the plate causes a block in the aery 
traffic. In consequence of the small viscosity of air, in 
virtue of which lines of traffic moving at different velocities 
slip over each other very easily, the traffic block is confined 
to a very narrow lane, widest at the rear end of the plate, 
and enclosing it on each side. For instance, if the general 
velocity of the stream is 100 ft. per second, the line of 
traffic in contact with the plate is brought to a dead stop, 
while the line at a small fraction of a centimetre from the 
plate passes on undisturbed. Each intermediate line of 
traffic is held back by the slower-moving air nearer the 
plate and pulled forward by the faster-moving air further 
from the plate. What actually happens in the blocked lane 
depends on the general air speed. Below a critical velocity, 
the traffic block remains orderly, each layer slipping 
smoothly over the one nearer to the plate. Above it, the 
pace being too hot, particles of air, hurried along on one 
side and pulled back on the other, get flung head over 
heels, the traffic lines are violently broken up, and turbulent 
motion appears. In either case the resistance of the plate 
is purely an effect of friction on its surface, and is measured 
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by the loss of momentum in the blocked traffic or boundary 
layer. The disorderly or turbulent boundary layer produces 
more resistance than the orderly or laminar one, and it is 
highly probable that at aeroplane speeds the flow over a 
flat plate is always turbulent; but even so the resistance 
is very small. 

This, it may be objected, is all very well for an obstruction 
possessing no thickness, but an aeroplane, being made to 
carry things, cannot be composed entirely of flat plates 
edgewise to the wind. And if our flat plate is rolled up 
into a solid of revolution, like a cigar or an airship 
hull, which presents a relatively large cross sectional area 
to the wind, surely its resistance must be very much greater; 
As a matter of experimental fact, nothing of the sort 
happens. Professor Jones was able to show, by a skilful 
generalisation from experimental results, that if the length 
of the streamline body is not less than about five times its 
maximum width, it offers no more resistance than a flat 
plate of the same length and area. It is only when the 
body becomes shorter and fatter, or when its surface is 
broken up with small lumps and projections that the 
disturbance in the air stream ceases to be confined to a 
thin skin wrapping the body, and the enormously increased 
resistance characteristic of aeroplane shapes begins to 
appear. As the body gets more stubby, and its curvature 
more pronounced, trouble starts at the rear end. Air begins 
to be sucked forward from the rear end, and where this 
reverse current meets the general downstream traffic the 
flow breaks away from the body, and a pronounced wake 
of air in confused turbulent motion is set up behind it. 
This is what happens behind a sphere, a cylinder or (worst 
case of all, and one to be met with in parts of most 
aeroplanes) a flat plate set broadside to the stream. 

This summary sketch of phenomena which are still 
puzzling research workers may enable the reader to seize 
the main thread of Professor Jones’s argument. An aeroplane 
is a wing-lifting surface to which is attached a box or boxes 
to carry power plant, crew and freight. A certain amount 
of resistance is inevitably associated with wing lift, but 
wing design is in so advanced a state that there is no room 
for much further improvement here. Unfortunately, the 
same cannot be said of the boxes, which in most commercial 
aeroplanes are indeed far too much like boxes with knobbly 
projections to satisfy either the eye of the aeronautical 
artist or (in the long run) the pocket of those in the 
aeroplane industry. The gist of Professor Jones’s contention 
is that it is possible to enclose all the boxes in unbroken 
streamline forms, and that if this is done the air disturbance 
will be confined to thin boundary layers clinging to the 
contours and the total resistance of the boxes will be no 
more than the turbulent skin friction of a flat plate whose 
area is equal to the total area of the streamline enclosures. 
Practical engineers may regard Professor Jones’s discourse 
as an airy vision, and he would be the first to concede that 
his streamline aeroplane will not be seen next month or 
next year, although an approximation to it has already 
been foreshadowed in Schneider Cup designs. But if this 
is an academic dream, it is one with a powerfully attractive 
numerical basis. Professor Jones examined a representative 
series of commercial aeroplane types and, by comparing 
their actual power expenditure with what it would be if 
their areas were properly streamlined, he concluded that 
on the average about two-thirds of the power at present 
expended in dragging aeroplanes through the air is wasted 
in creating useless turbulence behind them. This means 


that, with the same power, the streamline aeroplane could 
cruise about 60 miles an hour faster than at present, or 
alternatively at the present cruising speed it could either 
go much further or climb much higher. 


— 


There seems to be no holes in Professor Jones’s scientific 
proposition. He has proved that, if it can be done, it would 
certainly pay to be more like a bird. As to whether jt 
can be done, the professor’s relation to the hard-headed 
designer of aeroplanes was aptly hit off by a critic who 
referred to a carrot and a donkey’s nose. Well, since a 
carrot is a colourable imitation of a streamline form, it js 
exceptionally desirable, and the donkey in this case js 
exceptionally intelligent and energetic. Perhaps we may 
hope for an early and happy contact. B. G, 


Correspondence 
THE UPPER SILESIAN DIFFICULTY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You were good enough to comment in your issue of the 
9th March upon a pamphlet which I recently published as the 
result of a tour of investigation in Silesia. This investigation 
primarily concerned itself with the coal-mining industry; but, 
as one who had served also on the Upper Silesian Commission, | 
was bound to take note of the economic and political results of 
the Partition. 

I agree with your correspondent, Mr. H. M. Bell, from Berlin, 
when he says that Germany’s case is overwhelmingly strong. | 
am glad to know also that he suggests, as I have done, a per. 
manent Minorities Commission. I would add also the necessity 
for publicity, that hearings of complaints be held in open court 
and that both the appellant and the defendant be heard by a 
Permanent Commission. Great Britain has an_ opportunity 
almost immediately to exercise her influence in securing such 
a commission. It would be, as your correspondent says, a big 
step forward in the right direction.—Yours, etc., 

E. S. Hutcuison. 

Aldwych House, W.C, 2. 

April 11th. 


THE MOTOR-SCOOTER 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 
Srr,—I can tell Sir Henry Norman in a line or two what 
** moved me to this violence of language ” about motor-scooters. 
When the original post-war boom in scooters was launched, I was 
consulted on the subject by a number of firms who were seeking 
employment for their capital and plant. I succeeded in per- 





suading some of them that the motor-scooter of that date wasa | 


terrible abortion; and they were grateful to me. I failed to 
persuade others, and several of them lost a great deal of money. 


I used strong language to prevent other innocents from rushing | 


into that particular market. 

Sir Henry owes me an apology for asserting that I know nothing 
about scooters. I rode—with rather cynical amusement—some 
forty or fifty different types in the days when he was pushing 
them. I probably possess a much larger and more varied experi- 
ence of them than he does; and the main difference between us 
was that I laughed at them, and was right; whilst he believed 
in them, and was wrong. 

Does he know the story of the last motor-scooter owner who 
could neither sell it nor give it away, and grew to hate the sight 
of it so acutely that he finally took it and dropped it off the end 
of Brighton pier at midnight ?—Yours, etec., R. E. Davipson. 


THE COAT WITHOUT SEAM 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,— Your reviewer in your issue of April 13th states that my 
novel The Coat Without Seam is written in the first person. 
Your reviewer errs. It is written in the third person. That is to 
say, the story is told by the author and not through the mouth 
of one of the characters. ‘‘ The narrator,” he writes, “‘ begins in 
the Diplomatic Service [the fact that he does not so begin is 4 
factor in the story] and ends up as a foreign correspondent,” ete. 
[He ends up as a stretcher-bearer in France, 1914.] 

Yours, etc., 
MAvRICE BARING. 

[Our reviewer writes : “‘ I am sorry that by a slip I wrote first 
person instead of third, but my rough outline of the hero’s careet 
was I think substantially correct.””-—Ep., N.S.] 


GISSING 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Hamish Miles observes that Gissing was “ forced 
by circumstance ” into writing novels—“ spinning fiction, spider 


like, out of the substance of his own constricted existence.” If 
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he could ever have achieved “ objectivity,’ even for one afternoon, 
he might have taken a brighter view of life. Passing through St. 
Jean-de-Luz recently, I visited the cemetery, and noticed that 
Gissing’s grave lies within a stride of that of E. W. Hornung, the 
author of Raffles, who was probably the most obstinately “* objec- 
tive’? of all English authors with a distinguished, natural style 
of their own—and enjoyed life accordingly.—Yours, etc., 


Miscellany 


THE GLAMOUR OF THE SOUTH 


HERE are fictions that persist; panting Truth toils 
T after them in vain. One that enters deeply into 
the lives of English men and women is that 
Southern France is a land of perpetual sunshine, that life 
on the Céte d’Azur is a round of glittering wickedness and 
wild sensation in a setting of palm, lemon, and orange trees. 
They picture a world where immaculate villainy walks 
about en plein air, but in evening dress, while all manner 
of adventuresses, advertising the latest creations of Doucet 
and Worth, flaunt their obvious wickedness before members 
of the ancienne noblesse of all countries that is far too blasée 
to be moved to “ loud exclaims.”’ Add to this a collection 
of multimillionaires, steam yachts, gamblers, and _highly- 
powered automobiles, drench everything in champagne, and 
the picture is complete. 

That there is a side to this littoral that belongs to the 
film may be conceded, but it is very small, and is mostly 
in evidence in Monte Carlo, Nice and Cannes. Even there, 
of late years, something has been to seek; for the Russians, 
who lent so much colour to extravagance and excess, have 
passed, and those who have taken their place, though 
equally wealthy, lack distinction; many of them look like 
cheap jewels in an expensive setting. They only make 
flamboyance vulgar. You may find the Russians on the 
littoral to-day, but they are living in remote places, and 
struggling with adversity. They face changed circumstance 
with the same lighthearted gaiety which made their mode 
of life seem tolerable in the days before the war, when they 
dominated the cercle privé in Monte Carlo, and kept company 
with the most extravagant demi-mondaines from Paris. 

To-day the Riviera is more crowded, even more vulgar, 
than it used to be, but the belief that it is a land of perpetual 
sunshine has received a severe shock, for the frosts that 
gripped Europe in February failed utterly to remember 
that the Céte d’Azur is immune. They scattered ruin 
widely; on the Plain of Hyéres, to give but one example, 
gardeners and flower-growers saw their promising harvest 
ruined in a night. 

When one travels about this countryside, seeking to 
understand the change that a few years have wrought, 
explanation is supplied in a little while by the autobus. 
I can remember, not so many years ago, when the littoral 
boasted but three centres of a very active life—Cannes, 
Nice, and Monte Carlo. Between those towns there was 
an extraordinary tranquillity, a sense of repose. It was 
possible to live very cheaply in all manner of fascinating 
villages, with the Mediterranean at your feet. Mentone 
was creeping up into popular favour, and, on the Italian side, 
San Remo and Bordighera were drawing English visitors; 
further along, at Nervi, the Germans congregated. Rapallo, 
When I knew it first, had no more than one or two little 
hotels; at a very comfortable one the charge was five francs 
a day, vin compris. 

To-day, the great towns of the littoral are dusty, ugly, 
windy places. In their environs on the hillside are very 
many beautiful villas with delightful gardens and all the 


amenities that latter-day civilisation calls for; but they are 
oases in a desert. The roads are bad, and if the Corniche 
is a notable exception, its quality has been its undoing, 
To-day it is crowded beyond safety-point, and there can be 
few highways on which a motor accident is less desirable. 

Yet for those who would seek the charm of winter sun- 
shine, and of air that is deliciously mild—save when 
Tramontana or Mistral blows, and each has been terribly 
active this year—there is still a considerable choice of 
undiscovered country away from the popular ruts. Along 
a funny little railway line, a small train runs or walks—it 
has even been known to stop, and require the assistance of 
its passengers—from Toulon as far as Hyéres, and back to 
St. Raphael; it passes by way of some really delightful 
and unspoilt country, through Bormes-les-Mimosa and 
Le Lavandou, to name but a couple of stations. The 
Moors dominated the surrounding hillsides of old time; 
their traces are left in crumbling fortifications and towers 
that serve no purpose. There is much unspoilt beauty along 
this road; but, unfortunately, enterprising syndicates are 
at work in all directions, buying up land, erecting large 
hotels, and entering into competition with established 
places; so that, by slow degrees, the country lover who does 
not want casinos, or tramways, or urban delights of any 
kind, is driven further and further afield; and wherever 
he may go, he will find the autobus following remorselessly 
on his track. 

It is an excellent thing in its way, this ill-used vehicle, 
and has lightened the burdens of the peasantry to an almost 
incredible extent; but it has removed the sense of repose 
from the southern countryside, and has had the further 
disadvantage of bringing the Sunday chasseur from the 
nearest town to the remote places, there to start off fresh 
on his work of destruction among thrushes, blackbirds, 
finches, and all those insect-eaters that would do so much 
good work in the vineyards and on the olive farms, if only 
the State would control the fool with the gun. Unfortu- 
nately, there is a belief among those who live in that 
particular Stupidity Street, that the money taken in licences 
is worth more than the presence of tens of thousands of 
winged things that live on larve, grubs, caterpillars, and the 
rest. So on Sunday after Sunday you find little groups of 
half-a-dozen “‘ sportsmen,” who have taken the autobus or 
tram from the town to its destination, and overrun the 
countryside with a fine disregard for the privacy of land- 
owners. Even the notice “‘ Piéges a@ Loups!” which is 
supposed to signify the presence of man-traps, fails to 
arrest them; because, if their progress be impeded, on any 
hillside that hides a thrush or a blackbird, the rash land- 
owner is fairly safe to find that when the very dry weather 
comes, his hillside is on fire. 

There is still much natural beauty behind the littoral 
for those who will seek diligently. Some years must pass 
before ugliness can assert itself; but the tendency is un- 
mistakable. Small towns desire to become large, large 
towns to become larger still; little seaside resorts seek to 
become well known, and to clear themselves of the charge 
of being quiet, reposeful, inexpensive; and all these efforts 
to change status involve outlays that the stranger must 
meet. He does meet them, but his acceptance of the new 
conditions adds nothing to his popularity. 

So far as one can tell, the Englishman is definitely disliked 
by the middle classes in France. His desire for open 
windows and fresh air offends the susceptibilities of his 
travelling companions, who have no use for either. His 
bland insensitiveness to criticism is yet another fault; but 
the real truth is that he belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and the Frenchman is one of the Latin peoples, and between 
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the two there is a gulf that is very hard tospan. Then, again, 
England is criticised, and very harshly, in the Paris press, 
and the echo of this criticism penetrates far, so that if the 
Englishman were sensitive, he would probably be quite 
unhappy. Fortunately for himself, he is nothing of the 
kind; he cannot, or does not, read the Paris papers; he 
persists, and helps the Americans and the other visitors to 
support the most expensive establishments on the Riviera. 
This is all to the good; for a very little inquiry suffices to 
show that France herself does nothing to maintain them. 
It is a curious thing that not only in Paris, but on the littoral, 
the Frenchman seldom lives extravagantly. There are just 
a few men and women who belong to the financial and 
racing circles and lend some distinction to extravagant 
expenditure; but the great majority leave excess to the 
foreigner, and go about their business. This is to make 
money, and to save it for the benefit of the one child or two 
children they have brought into the world, and whom they 
spoil in a fashion that is very trying to those who encounter 
them, and bodes ill for the generation that is to come. 
8. L. B. 


REDWINGS IN LONDON 
]D we the late very severe winter the daily papers 


have contained innumerable letters from all sorts 

of correspondents on the presence of redwings in 
London, many of the writers evidently believing that they 
had appeared for the first time. It may be of interest to 
direct attention to the facts. 

My own experience of the parks of inner London dates 
back for over thirty years. During the whole of that period 
redwings have always visited London whenever there were 
a few consecutive days of hard frost. The first evidence 
of their presence is always the same. Close to the edges 
of the coppices there suddenly appear small flocks of what 
are apparently thrushes, but very shy and wary, taking 
refuge in the bushes on the slightest excuse. Without 
glasses, one cannot possibly see their distinctive markings. 
But the fact that they are in flocks, and their numbers, 


show the average observer that they are redwings. Song- 
thrushes, to which they have a_ general resemblance 


do not flock, and any one of these little flocks contains 
more birds than all the song-thrushes in any park. 

If the frost lasts, the birds become bolder and tamer. 
Soon they come close enough to enable one to see, or think 
one sees, the robin-red colour beneath the wings and the 
white line over the eye, which readily distinguish the red- 
wing from the song-thrush. When they have grown 
accustomed to the crowds on the asphalt paths these 
beautiful birds become quite tame—thanks to the friendli- 
ness of the Londoner to all wild things—and feed within a 
few feet of the passers-by, easy to be observed of all men. 
Legislators fron: both Houses frequently cross St. James’s 
Park. Some displayed their knowledge and some their 
ignorance in the recent correspondence in the daily press. 
During the Parliament of 1900 to 1906 I stood one frosty 
day in St. James’s Park watching a redwing within a few 
feet of me. Someone addressed me by name and asked 
me what I was looking at. The speaker was Mr. Lawson 
Walton—soon to be Attorney-General. I directed his 
attention to the redwing, which he said was only a thrush, 
My efforts to enlarge his knowledge of ornithology by 
pointing out the red beneath the wings failing to interest 
him, we walked away talking politics and the prospects of 
the next election. 

During the Parliament of 1906 to 1910, crossing the same 
park one day with the late Sir George Greenwood, then 
member for Peterborough, the conversation turned on 


redwings, some correspondence having appeared in the 
papers as to their presence in London. Mr. Greenwood, 
as he then was, being naturally of a sceptical turn of mind, 
expressed his doubt. He was evidently quite familiar with 
the bird, emphasising its extreme wariness in the country, 
Though I assured him I had myself seen them in that very 
park for several days, he remained unconvinced till I espied 
one close to the path a few yards in front of us. When the 
bird continued feeding within a distance of three or four 
feet, giving him ample time to see for himself, he capitulated 
and became a convert to the seen fact. 

During the late severe frost one member of the House of 
Commons wrote to the Times saying he had seen some in 
Mount Street Gardens (I think it was) and inquiring whether 
they had been seen elsewhere in London. He was oblivious 
of the fact that for days—indeed, I think for two or three 
weeks—previously that newspaper had been publishing 
letters reporting them from various parts of London. Owing 
to the severity of this season, the invasion was probably 
larger than usual. But every year if there is prolonged frost 
they visit St. James’s Park. While they are in London 
they are the most numerous of the thrush tribe, outnumbering 
the resident song-thrushes and blackbirds and the few 
mistle-thrushes all put together. So far as my observation 
goes, St. James’s Park is most frequented by them, as it is 
near the Thames. Birds, like airmen, are guided by rivers 
in their flight. I have seen them in fair numbers in Regent’s 
Park, and they have been seen in Kensington Gardens. As 
is the case with so many wild birds, London, when they get 
accustomed to it, affords a better opportunity for studying 
them at close quarters than does the open country. 

Watching them this year, two new facts disclosed them- 
selves. Never before have I seen redwings feeding on the 
crumbs thrown to birds by passers-by. And this year, for 
the first time so far as my observation goes, they hopped 
about upon the frozen pond, drinking and feeding. Towards 
the close of the frost, a small flock of five took up their 
abode in a bush close to the south end of the suspension 
bridge, whence daily they used to issue and feed on the 
crumbs thrown from the bridge to the black-headed gulls, 
actually competing with the immature gulls for morsels 
that fell on the ice. Once I saw a redwing chased by a 
gull, but the smaller and weaker bird got away safely with 
its prize, taking refuge in a tree. This year they seemed to 
me to withstand the frost better than usual, possibly owing 
to their change in habits and adaptation to their austere 
environment. Usually they are the first of all our wild 
birds to succumb to rigid frost. March 8th was the last 
day I saw one in London. The main body had apparently 
betaken themselves to the country en route to Norway. 


W. M. Crook. 


BERLIOZ AND WEINGARTNER 
Too two concluding concerts of the London Symphony 


Orchestra’s present season were exceptionally good. 

On March 25, Mr. Felix Weingartner conducted a 
Beethoven programme consisting of the “ Eroica” 
symphony, the F major (No. 8) symphony, and the Leonora 
Overture No. 3. It was a perfect programme, splendidly 
conducted and well played. On April 8, Mr. Weingartner 
again conducted, and the programme consisted of Mozart’s 
E flat major symphony, Wagner’s “ Siegfried Idyll,” and 
Berlioz’s “‘ Symphonie Fantastique.” The remarkable per- 
formance of Berlioz’s symphony lifted this concert on to 
the same high level as the previous one, and I was glad 
to find that a crowded audience was so moved to enthusiasm 
that even the playing of the National Anthem did not 
prevent Mr. Weingartner from being recalled again. 
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It is a pity that the public is not always right in its 
judgments, because, on the whole, it is so much more 
appreciative than the critics and professional musicians. 
Nobody who was in the Queen’s Hall a fortnight ago could 
have failed to become aware of the strong impression 
made by Berlioz’s symphony. It was most striking, and yet 
some critics had nothing next morning but a few sneering 
words for this wonderful syraphony. On the other hand, 
Hermann Abendroth, who conducted a couple of London 
Symphony Orchestra concerts earlier in the season, was as 
great a draw as Weingartner, although he is in every respect 
less of a musician, less of a virtuoso, and less of an artist 
than Weingartner. In fact, they are at such poles asunder 
that it is inconceivable to me how those people who can 
properly appreciate Weingartner can possibly like Abendroth. 
Perhaps they don’t; perhaps the two audiences were alike 
only in their numbers—let us hope so! 

Mr. Ernest Newman has devoted many columns of his 
witty pen in the Sunday Times to demonstrating that all 
criticism is subjective and personal; but it seems to me 
that if one gives reasons for one’s likes and dislikes, one 
provides some common ground on which to base a judgment 
that has more than an individual validity. I will try to 
give the reasons why I think so highly of Weingartner 
and so poorly of Abendroth as a conductor. 

In the first place, is it not an advantage—seeing the 
conspicuous position, elevated on the rostrum before the 
audience, which a conductor has to take—to have a man 
who is not an acrobat or a gymnast, and whose remarkable 
and occasionally perilous movements and gesticulations do 
not therefore distract our attention from the music? When 
I see a first-class acrobat like Mr. Hermann Abendroth or 
Mr. Koussevitsky or Mr. Mengélberg, I like to be able 
to enjoy his virtuosity without being distracted and 
tormented by the musical ideas of Beethoven or Schubert 
or Mozart or Wagner. I should therefore prefer to see 
them presented as separate turns at a music hall—separated 
from the music. There have been many attempts to define 
style—whether in batting or in writing—but certainly 
a style is good according to the proportion between the 
effort and the effect. A maximum of effect with a minimum 
of effort is the hall-mark of a_ perfect style, and 
Mr. Weingartner is the only conductor I know of who has 
a perfect style. Mr. Abendroth’s style is compounded of 
immense muscular effort and microscopic musical thought 
—about as bad a mixture as one could possibly have. 
And what is the result? Whereas with Weingartner the 
music dances along on its toes as if it were pure rhythm 
made audible, with Abendroth it is pulled about, distorted, 
dragged hither and thither, but always heavy-footed and 
in chains. 

When a man is throwing his arms about, waving and 
gesticulating so excitedly in front of his orchestra, he 
cannot possibly hear what they are playing. He mistakes 
his own dynamics for the music and ascribes his own heated 
condition to the effect the music is making. It is true 
that by this means a certain sympathetic warmth is generated 
in the average audience, which does not examine with 
much nicety the origin or character of its sensations. And 
So non-musical people often feel they have had a warm 
evening with Abendroth and rather a flat one with 
Weingartner, whereas musical people who can listen atten- 
tively to the music have exactly the opposite experience. 

Some musicians think Weingartner tame. I suspect such 
persons of preferring crude high-lights and shadows to 
expressive modelling, because Weingartner brings out the 
necessary contrasts. His conducting is never perfunctory 
and stereotyped, but always alive and always musical. 

Since he controls his orchestra with a 


minimum of 


effort, since he conducts Beethoven, Mozart and Berlioz 
without a score and—unlike some conductors who attempt 
to dispense with a score—knows every bar of the music 
he is conducting, he starts with his mind completely ‘free 
to concentrate on the music. As a pure musician, he is 
simply remarkable. From whom else do we hear such 
phrasing, such compactness of rhythm, with no loose ends, 
no bursting seams when the wood-wind takes a theme 
from the strings or the brass from the wood-wind? And 
who else keeps such a delicate balance, such perfect pro- 
portions? You don’t find Weingartner moving from climax 
to climax like a man jumping over stepping-stones and 
missing everything between them—which is frequently the 
method of Albert Coates and many other famous conductors. 
His climaxes and crescendos are magnificently prepared for 
and controlled, and always he is alive to the musical and 
not to a histrionic expression of the work he is performing; 
and that is why in his hands the Berlioz symphony was 
so satisfying. It is easy for a bad conductor to make 
Berlioz’s music sound like drivelling rant and bombast. 
But Weingartner, who is very sensitive to dramatic imagina- 
tion when it has musical form, can conduct the ‘‘ Symphonie 
Fantastique,” giving its proper value not only to the 
exquisite pastoral music of the third movement, the graceful, 
haunting waltz rhythms of the second movement (so free 
from all. vulgarity and blatancy!), and the touching 
sentiment of the first movement, but absolutely thrilling 
us to our marrows with the fourth movement—the most 
macabre piece of music ever composed! And then, after 
that “nightmare,” Weingartner’s quality was shown by 
the fact that he handled the last movement—which most 
conductors make us feel to be a failure coming after the 
** March to the Gallows ”’—in such a masterly way as to 
make it a fitting finale to a great work; and this was done 
by taking thought, by an exact understanding of when 
to put the light and shade, sustained by Weingartner’s 
lucidity of mind and unfailing sense of rhythm. 

It is strange that the admiration of such a pure musician 
and classicist as Weingartner for Berlioz’s music has not 
made Berlioz’s detractors a little uneasy. Perhaps the 
vehemence of their denunciation is a mark of their inner 
disquietude, but the lovers of Berlioz are constantly being 
affronted by the ridiculous “criticisms” of this great 
composer. Many writers on music will begin discussing 
Berlioz with the admission, ‘‘ of course, Berlioz was a 
genius, but . . .”—and then there will be such a succession 
of *‘ buts”? that one wonders whether the word “ genius ” 
has any real significance for them. We lovers of Berlioz 
may comfort ourselves by remembering the words of 
Schumann, who wrote many pages of passionate admiration 
of the ‘“‘ Symphonie Fantastique.” I will quote one passage 
which shows how much more fully genius can appreciate 
genius than the layman can. After eulogising his originality, 
imagination and invention, Schumann says : 





If I were to reproach Berlioz, it would be for his neglected middle 
parts; but here we meet with a peculiar obstacle such as we seldom 
remark in any other composer. His melodies are distinguished by 
such intensity of almost every tone that, like some old folk-songs, 
they will scarcely bear a harmonic accompaniment, and even seem 
to lose in fullness of tone when accompanied. On this account 
Berlioz generally harmonises them with a sustained ground bass or 
with the chords of the surrounding upper and lower fifths... . 
His melodies are not to be listened to with the ears alone, else they 
will pass by misunderstood by those who do not know how to sing 
them in their hearts; but for those who do, they possess a meaning 
that seems to grow deeper the more often they are heard. 


These words were written in 1835. Could we have a 
better example of the truth that genius is in advance of 
its age? The critic of the Times who wrote about the 
Weingartner concert on April 8th last, nearly one hundred 
years later, has not yet caught up with Schumann, 

W. J. TURNER. 
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ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES 


German Illumination. By 
Press. 2 vols. 9 gns. 

Florentine Painting of the Trecento. 
Pegasus Press. 2 vols. 6 gns. 

Giovanni Pisano: His Life and Work. By Apo.ro VENrTUuRI. 
Pegasus Press. 6 gns. 

Spanish Romanesque Sculpture. By A. 
Pegasus Press. 2 vols. 9 gns. 

North Italian Painting of the Cinquecento. 
Pegasus Press. £4 14s. 6d. 

The Drawings of Tiepolo. 


Pegasus Press. 2 vols. 


OF ART 


Apo.ter Go.ipscumipT. Pegasus 


By Prerro Toesca. 


KIXINGSLEY PoRTER. 


By Corrapo Ricct. 


By DetLtev Baron VON HADELN. 
9 gns. 

The Pegasus Press is certainly to be congratulated upon the 
publication of these highly illustrated histories of art. With the 
exception of Baron von Hadeln’s two volumes, which may be 
considered as marginalia, each of these books is a chapter in 
the history of civilisation. It might seem at the first glance 
as though a work on the Carolingian and Ottovian illuminators 
would not carry great interest to any but the specialists of that 
branch of art with which it deals. It is, however, an admirable 
feature of these Pegasus monographs that their authors have 
broken the mould of the old dry-as-dust commentator. In each 
case they deal with the social significance of their subject, besides 
analysing its intrinsic artistic value; their criticism is a contri- 
bution to the real littere humaniores and reaches beyond the 
museum-case and the picture-frame. Thus Professor Goldschmidt 
reminds us that “one of the most important heritages trans- 
mitted by the later antique civilisation, perhaps the most 
important, was the book.” It constituted the mainstay of the 
Christian religion, and handed down to the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of the past. By examining the figures and the 
orna:;ents of the various manuscript decorators, he shows how 
qhe Carolingian rule drew into its orbit the culture of the rest 
of civilised Europe. He proves, too, that the decorators them- 
selves were not the initiators of a fresh style, beginning their art 
over again—a theory which has long held ground—but that 
they consciously continued the tradition followed under Theodoric. 
He traces such national characteristics as arrangements of 
drapery and extraneous embellishments which came as accretions 
to the art when Charlemagne’s court at Aix-la-Chapelle inaugu- 
rated a sort of early vorticist movement. Interwoven with the 
Byzantine framework, we watch them gradually blending into 
a Gothic fusion. Then, in Dr. Goldschmidt’s second volume, 
we see the Ottovian successors in the art imprinting on it their 
own distinctions in detail, which become more and more 
pronounced with the strengthening of their own nationalism. 
In the hands of such a guide, the stiff hieratic figures of the plates 
take on a new reality. 

This humanistic criticism is even more boldly asserted by 
Professor Toesca. ‘‘ Man,” he says, “‘ is everywhere the hero of 
Florentine art and thought and life.” In its psychological com- 
prehension and in expressing a vast range of human emotion 
and activity, the spirit of Giotto is the same as that of Dante, 
Boccaccio and Machiavelli; and Giotto is the hero of Professor 
Toesea’s book. ‘The completeness of his expression was the 
genius of the man himself. His intellectual grasp, directed ever 
to the life of the world about him, imbued with vitality the 
empty forms of his precursors, creating as it grew the technical 
innovations necessary to its expression. Cimabue had already 
given relief and internal modelling to the Byzantines, but Giotto 
gave life to what in Cimabue was merely life-like. Beyond that, 
with the art of the dramatist, he portrayed in his work every 
variety of human incident and passion, yet harmonised them 
into the tranquillity of the finished picture. Professor Toesca 
shows his followers more or less preserving his spirit amid the 
Gothie whirlpool which came after. Gaddi and Bernardo Daddi 
were swept away by it into conventionalism. Maso, with all 
his weakness, follows in Giotto’s line, while Orcagna instilled the 
master’s teaching into the new forms. Monaco, who returned 
to him and yet heralded the Renaissance, preserved the Giottesque 
continuity which is still a vital force in painting. Professor 
Toesca’s account of the Giottesque cycle is not likely to be 
superseded. 

The same process which led to the decisive Europeanisation 
of book-decorating and of painting found its counterpart in 


sculpture in the work of Giovanni Pisano. Eastern reminiscences 
still clung about the Romanesque, in which style his own father 
was a distinguished craftsman. Pisano gathered up and concen- 
trated the Gothic elements that were in the air about him. In 
the baptistery at Siena, the facade of the cathedral at Pisa and 
the magnificent pulpit, and, at the end of a long life, in the 
lovely Virgin at Prato, he projected the trend of his art in a 
new direction. In his lucid and well-proportioned exposition, 
Professor Venturi gives as his characteristic an almost frenzied 
energy. He was rather an adaptor and a welder than an actual 
discoverer like Giotto, but by diverting the cathedral-builders 
from reproducing an outworn form towards a convention which 
fulfilled contemporary aspirations, he takes his place among the 
founders of modern art who gave European expression its 
independent form. 

In Spain, however, the Romanesque, though ultimately over- 
whelmed by Gothic, was more than a survival of Constantinople 
and Rome; it took on a new lease of life. In a survey which 
minutely covers the whole of his great field, Professor Kingsley 
Porter traces this remarkable second efflorescence of the style. 
By the careful analysis of resemblances, he proves its origin 
rather from the north by way of France than from Mediterranean 
extension, with the English and Irish crosses as its germ. It 
seems at first doubtful that so splendid an edifice could be 
erected from so comparatively humble a base, but Professor 
Porter’s evidence is convincing. 

While these books in the series deal with art in its growth, the 
first part of Professor Ricci’s North Italian Painting of the 
Cinquecento is a record of decadence. Excepting for Luini, 
Sodoma and Gaudenzio Ferrari, whose gifts were just enough 
to save them from mere imitation, the memory of Leonardo 
was too much for his successors. But Correggio, himself a great 
painter, transfused new blood into dried veins, and the interest 
of Professor Ricci’s work lies in the gradual invasion and possession 
of Leonardo’s territory by the master from Emilia. Baron 
von Hadeln’s two volumes are necessary to a thorough apprecia- 
tion of Tiepolo, whose drawings are capriciously scattered and 
not easily accessible. Coming at the end of the great Venetian 
school, Tiepolo, as Baron von Hadeln points out, missed in his 
own day his share of due appreciation; but interest in his work 
is now much increased, and these reproductions of the drawings 
are a very timely issue. 

The general production of these nine volumes reflects the 
greatest possible credit upon the enterprise and taste of the 
Pegasus Press. They are expensive to buy, but they have 
evidently been compiled and produced regardless of cost. The 
printing and the innumerable reproductions are above criticism, 
and the binding in heavy and brilliantly coloured leather over 
boards makes them almost as attractive outside as they are 
inside. It is appropriate that such books should have a high 
degree of external ornament, and we certainly hope that the 
Pegasus Press will find that their expenditure has been justified 
by their sales. T. W. E. 


UNPROFESSIONAL POETRY 


Thirty-Two Poems, with a Note on Unprofessional Poetry. 
By E. R. Dopps. Constable. 3s. 6d. 


Poems. By Runy BoarpMan. Lane. 
Day of Life. By Rotp Wuire. Vine Press. 3s. 6d. 
In a Green Shade. By the Ear or Sanpwicn. Elkin Mathews. 


6s. 


os. 
First Poems. By Berry Askwitn. Secker. 3s. 6d. 
Ignotus. By Evarrs S. ScuppEr. Duckworth. 6s. 


Loved Helen, and other Poems. By T. H. Wuirr. 
and Windus. 5s. 
For Daws to Peck at. By Monk Grspon. 
The China Cupboard, and other Poems. 
4s. 6d. The Passing of Guto, and other Poems. By 
Huw Menai. 4s.6d. Time and Memory. By F. L. 
Lucas. 4s. 6d. Cambridge Poetry, 1929. Edited by 
CHRISTOPHER SALTMARSHE, JONN DAVENPORT and BasIL 
Wnicnut. 38s. 6d. Living Poets Series. Hogarth Press. 
Unprofessional poetry, suggests Mr. E. R. Dodds, the first of 
a dozen or so poets whose work is collected here, should be 
sharply distinguished from verse written by men for whom 
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poetry is a complete and all-absorbing occupation. There are 
some of us, he goes on, whom necessity or a sense of inward 
weakness forces to accept another mode of livelihood; and yet 
write we must! Is the result to be published, or shall it be left 
to languish long and dusty years upon the poet’s table? How 
can the publication of such trifles be excused? With reserva- 
tions, he decides, published it should be; and he finds his 
justification in his own conscious possession of ‘‘a fractional 
self in which we feel ourselves as unique.” ‘‘ The dullest of us,” 
he exclaims elsewhere, “ brings to market one new thing— 
himself.’ But does he? queries the reviewer. Are our individual 
and idiosyncratic selves each of them so very dissimilar? They 
are as alike as the water-colour portraits of two sweet-peas 
drawn by some talented female amateur, if we are to make the 
bulk of the present assemblage our text. 

Mr. Dodds’s Thirty-two Poems, it is true, is a fresh and 
unassuming little volume which shows a genuine poetic scrupu- 
lousness in the employment of words. But what of his com- 
panions? What, for example, of Poems by Miss Ruby Boardman ? 
Would Miss Boardman acknowledge the designation of 
“unprofessional poet’? Yet unprofessional she palpably is; 
or her professionalism, her archness, whimsical naughtiness, 
shrill gaiety, belong to a field which is certainly not the field of 
literature. And Mr. Rold White? Well, we are grateful to 
Mr. White for a versicule that represents the pretentious 
minimum to which even minor poetry can be reduced : 

Under the stars: 
Breathless silence : 
Infinite space : 
Immutable laws: 
Interminable twinkling : 
Illimitable illimitability. 
Lord Sandwich, on the other hand, has been inspired to several 
agreeably unaffected digressions by a memory of the pleasure 
he once took in planting an avenue, sailing a boat, or in the 
contemplation of an almond tree, its blossoms bowed across the 
dark vapours of a wintry firmament. Miss Betty Askwith, alas! 
carries unprofessionalism some way beyond the boundary-line 
where simplicity ceases to be engaging. Mr. Evarts Scudder 
has a grudge against modern “ cleverness ”’ : 
What are Love’s dreams in this advancing day 
When thoughts are paled before the little gleams 
Of clever self-assurance ? 
he complains, rather wearisomely; his productions then are 
morosely ‘‘ traditional’ (in the less kindly sense of the word), 
and often exceedingly dull. 

So far these poets have proved unduly sparing each of the 
perfume of his individual self. It is not of the extraordinary 
diversity of the human creation that they remind us, so much 
as of its overwhelming similarity—the same sentiment, the 
same accents, the same themes. Oh those walking tours! The 
beauties of downland and lakeshore, with Wordsworth’s ‘* host 
of daffodils’ fluttering and dancing along the centuries! That 
personal pronoun, delicately insinuated! The school-room teas ! 
“And is there honey still for tea? ’’ Why, of course : 

Brown honey in a bee-hive pot; 

While from the hearth a wisp of hot 

Steam rises, and the kettle-lid 

Lifts to say something. 
“* Stands the church clock ...?” Yes. Yes, no doubt it does. 
Mediocrity is its own timeless universe. And it is with more 
than the usual relief that we turn away towards the work of 
a poet for whom the clock does not stand still, at a point at 
which the compilers of The Golden Treasury and The Oxford 
Book of English Verse preferred to lose count of its revolutions. 
Mr. T. H. White is a very young man, but there is a refreshing 
absence of the usual facility about his book. Strange to notice 
though, that while the poets of a generation immediately ante- 
cedent to his seem to have prided themselves upon the blitheness 
and youthful spontaneity of their poetic inspiration, Mr. White 
and his contemporaries are inclined to surround their efforts 
with that air of almost scholastic gravity, with learned reference 
and commentary, which they have borrowed from Mr. T. S. 
Eliot. Thus Mr. White, quite unnecessarily, provides us with 
three or four pages of explanatory notes; this, he tells us, was an 
echo of Bunyan, that a reminiscence of The Golden Bough, and 
So forth. But, in spite of the somewhat portentous accom- 
paniment, Loved Helen reveals a poet who is not only discrimi- 
nating in his range of derivations, but has also, we believe, a 
genuinely original gift, has at least the definite promise of such 


a gift. For the manner is yet fluid; and if the means at 
Mr. White’s disposal sometimes fall below the singularly ambitious 
ends which he proposes, through the apparent chaos we think 
that we can divine the jigging atoms of a future poetic harmony : 

The silver pipe of the perfected spirit 

Still plays, still trills, still trolls behind the hill; 

Wheeling, star blind, spins, sings the curving planet, 

In her essential and true circle, well. 

And not the sphering quires of heaven only, 

But the other infinites, smaller grains, 

My and your atoms dizzily but trimly 

Complete their calculated rounds and turns. 

Except Miss Ida Graves, whose existence is in the half-life of 
attenuated feminine conceits, and a number of the “‘ Cambridge 
Poets”? (a company which includes Mr. T. H. White above 
mentioned; their performance, after all, is no more discouraging 
than most collective exhibitions), the “ Hogarth Living Poets” can 
claim each one of them to be really alive. Alive and individual, 
too! Mr. Huw Menai is an unemployed Carnarvonshire miner, 
*“untaught ” he informs us, but his poems show as quick and 
instinctive a faculty for literary expression as many of his 
country-people have for music. Rough, unequal verses, their 
merits and frequent deficiencies alike disconcerting, they make 
an amusing contrast to the accomplished and scholarly verses of 
Mr. I’. L. Lucas, whose Time and Memory comes next in the 
series. Of these, Mr. Lucas’s title-poem is probably the best. 
Together with Mr. Monk Gibbon, a young Irish writer (pleasantly 
un-Celtic), Mr. Lucas’s volume deserves to be examined at a 
length not permissible in the compass of the present brief survey. 
His accomplishment, though, does not preclude occasional 
disastrous lapses. For instance— 

The eighteenth century sleeping still... 

is a very ugly line indeed. But, on the whole, Time and Memory 
is an interesting and satisfying book. If poetry, amid the spate 
of * unprofessionalism,” can yet command a body of intelligent 
and critical readers whose practice it is to buy, not pilfer or 
borrow, current books of verse, then Mr. White, Mr. Lucas and 
Mr. Gibbon are all three poets who may be recommended with 
some degree of confidence. P. Q. 
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LUTHER AND MIDDLE 


Luther and the Reformation. By James MAcKINNON, Ph.D., 
D.D. Vol. III. Longmans. 16s. 

At the Diet of Wurms, when he faced Charles V., Luther was 
thirty-seven. At the conference of Marburg, when he chalked 
Hoc est corpus meum on the table in front of him and defied the 
subtleties of Zwingli, he was nearly forty-six. Those eight years 
made all the difference. At Wurms he was still young, amazingly 
young for his age. It had taken him so long to find himself 
that he was still excited by the discovery. Most men at thirty- 
seven, having discovered their limitations, have lapsed into 
pomposity or subsided behind an apologetic manner. Luther, 
still astonished at his own temerity, remained self-conscious, 
defiant, impressionable. Even after Wurms, when he was all 
alone in the castle of the Wartburg, it did not occur to him that 
mysterious noises over his bedroom or out on the stairs at night 
might be caused by rats: he was quite certain that the Devil 
was making a visit in person to his lonely antagonist. The 
morbidity, the introspectiveness, the diffidence and the self- 
assertion of youth clung to this celibate heretic with the hollow 
cheeks and blazing eyes. He was still a revolutionary at thirty- 


AGE 


seven. 
By the age of forty-six, he had learnt much. He had settled 
down. For four years now he had had his Katharina to look after 


him; the critic of monasticism had become the bulwark of the 
married state. He was gaining in weight, he had shouldered 
the responsibility of fatherhood. Some time or other a man must 
give up experimenting with himself and find out what he is really 
like, must do what he can instead of seeing what he can do, must 
cease to kick against the pricks and begin to pull against the 
collar. 

Having taken so long to reach middle age, Luther settled into it 
quickly. Events helped him. The year of his marriage was the 
year of the climax and collapse of the Peasants Revolt. So at 
forty-two, Luther knew what he ought to do about the crazy 
enthusiasts who were jeopardising the fabric of society. He saw, 
as middle-aged men do, that the line must be drawn somewhere, 
and being alarmed and scandalised, he drew it with characteristic 
vehemence and urged on the princes to quench the revolt in blood. 
He began to realise, too, that there must be limits to his sympa- 
thies in other directions; it was not so easy to work with other 
men as he had once hoped. Erasmus, who was seventeen years 
his senior, was clearly losing his grip; it was impossible to go on 
regarding him as an ally. The timid creature still believed in 
Free Will, and when he threw down the gauntlet Luther picked it 
up with all his old energy, and the allies became antagonists. 
One of the things to investigate in middle age is the possibility 
that one’s revered seniors are not as superlatively eminent as 
one once thought them. Zwingli, on the other hand, hardly a 
year junior to Luther, was becoming equally difficult for the 
opposite reason. He would go too far. Never having been a 
monk and being by nature a man of action, he began to show 
himself as antipathetic to Luther, the brooding thinker, as was 
Erasmus the reasonable to Luther the irrepressible controver- 
sialist. What is middle age for, except to discover the people 
with whom you really can work? It is the counterpart of the 
discovery of yourself. So at Marburg Luther broke with Zwingli 
on the Sacraments as sharply as he had broken with Erasmus 
on Free Will. The peasants had shown him how necessary it 
was to modify his doctrine of liberty. But nothing would induce 
him to compromise on two others of his fundamentals, human 
depravity and the Divine Presence in the Sacraments. 

So Luther, before he was sure of himself, roused Germany, 
denied the Pope and defied the Emperor. While he was kicking 
against the pricks, he was the man of the hour. Haggard and 
self-distrustful, he was swept along as by an irresistible current, 
and Europe rang with the echo of his words. He was like 
Cromwell after Naseby ; he did not know what to do next, but it 
was sure to be the right thing. Then, as he reached the age at 
which Cromwell began to ask, “‘ What if a man should take upon 
him to be King?” Luther, as the great English Puritan was to 
do in his own time, came up against the hidden forces of the 
world and began to learn, as all great men have to learn some 
day, that life is more complicated than he had thought. The 
sword of righteousness became the constable of the parish, and 
the prophet of the Reformation became the trustee of Lutheranism. 
In middle age one is so apt to think that one is learning to control 
one’s environment when all that is happening is that one is 


learning to submit to it. You find out what you can do, and that, 
after all, it is not much. Old leaders prove backsliders, disciples 
turn rivals, you are parodied by fools and betrayed by knaves, 
Only the self-confidence of middle age saves you from the para- 
lysing and suicidal thought that the enemies of your youth may 
not after all have been as wrong as you thought. 

But Luther, as this faithful and scholarly record of his life 
and words shows, faced middle age with courage and without 
self-betrayal. There was something shrill and monkish about his 
repudiation of the peasants, something a little brutal about his 
annihilation of Erasmus’s attempts at philosophising. When he 
dug himself in against Zwingli, his attitude was perhaps more 
stubborn than logical; he was fighting, not a young man’s brilliant 
skirmish, but a veteran’s rearguard action. But he was still 
Luther, the man who had seen truth in a vision which the years 
could not obliterate. Life is a long business, and Luther, who 
reached his zenith at thirty-seven, lived to be sixty-four. Pro- 
fessor Mackinnon has one more volume to complete the story of 
this eventful life. May it be as well worth reading as the other 
three ! 


OLIVE SCHREINER 


Undine. By Otive Scuretner. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Those who read The Story of an African Farm in their childhood 
had an experience which it is difficult to explain to the present 
day. Olive Schreiner’s problems, her passionate belief in the 
truth and its overwhelming importance, her conviction that 
truth could be found and belonged to the region of the spirit— 
all these and her own flaming vehemence of statement seem 
to-day curiously old-fashioned. People can be found who, after 
reading that novel of hers, put it down with a smile and a “ Yes, 
but it is a tremendous fuss about nothing, isn’t it?” or, ‘‘ Why 
get so excited about God?’ There are signs just now that 
people are beginning to realise that, in the absence of any excite- 
ment about God, men and women will get excited about things 
which can never satisfactorily be discussed until their attitude 
to God is more certain. And this was really Olive Schreiner’s 
problem. She was no theologian. She was not, perhaps, a 
religious person in any conventional sense; but she was a woman 
of great faith—and without faith, even if it be only faith in 
infidelity, man can get nowhere. This new novel of hers was 
her first work, begun at the age of sixteen. Its existence had 
been forgotten; and its discovery is one which all admirers of 
her and all lovers of literature will weleome. Just as we now 
read the early efforts of the Brontés, so posterity will read this 
early work of the woman who wrote The African Farm and 
Woman and Labour. 

Olive Schreiner’s imagination was like a clear flame, and in 
its light she stared at the world of facts and ideas with which, 
all her life, she was in such rebellious and uncomfortable contact. 
Undine, at the beginning of this story, is a child in rebellion 
against her parents’ and grandparents’ harsh Puritanism; and 
her sense of pity is outraged by their teaching of hell : 

How easy it was to understand how the great Son of God could 
come down to die for souls. The child felt that night as though 
she, too, could have died to save only a few, a few souls from the 
great company of the God-hated who were passing over the edge to 
darkness. How many had gone since she came into that room 
to-night ! How many through the dim ages of the past! The old 
Greeks and Romans, and the wild millions of Asia; and how many 
would pass over long after she had taken her place in the great 
company and vanished into sin and woe for ever! Before and 
behind her seemed to stretch a chain of endless pain and anguish. 

After a time she lay down and tried to close her eyes and drop 
asleep; but now it seemed as if already she had passed into that 
unknown land, prepared by God for the souls at whom He laughs. 
In Dante’s hell there were fire and fellowship, earth and pain, but 
in hers there was nothing so merciful or so material. She seemed 
in a wide void in which there was only endless space and blackness, 
and she had not even two hands, the one of which might touch the 
other and in touching find fellowship; and when she cried aloud 
her voice fell dead upon the air. There was only emptiness and 
black space, above, around, below, and she was one alone. Oh, 
how the silence ached! One throb of pain, one touch, one sound, 
how blessed they would be. 

Throughout the story, Undine tries to escape from the hell of 
“lack of fellowship”; but she is doomed to add torment to 
torment, and to be farthest in spirit from those to whom her 
life is closest. Her life, when she leaves South Africa for England, 
is no better: she is loved by men whom she despises or distrusts, 


and herself falls violently in love with a cold and calculating 
man who woos her, is pledged to her, and then deserts her. 
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Sherlock Holmes & Dr. Watson 
THE GARAGE CLUE. 


WATSON—Dear me, Holmes, what a number of cars you 
see in these garages—makes as various as their owners. 


HOLMES—There you are wrong, my dear Watson. The 
simple process of ratiocination should show you that 
there is a limit to the number of varieties amongst 
inanimate objects, whereas man knows no limit in his 
potential differentiation from his fellows. 


WATSON—True, Holmes, true—but let us amuse our- 
selves, for a moment, in speculating upon the nature of 
the owner of one of these cars. What would you deduce 
as the salient characteristics of the owner of that large 
limousine ? 


HOLMES—Beyond the obvious facts that the owner is a 
woman very comfortably off ; is fond of French poodles, 
and suffers from cold feet and a highly nervous disposi- 
tion; has a dark complexion, a son at Eton, and a 
chauffeur with a missing third finger on his right hand— 
nothing of importance. 


WATSON—My dear Holmes—how on earth——? 


HOLMES—Elementary, Watson. You know my methods, 
or should do by now. Observe the size of the car and 
its luxurious appointments ; the elaborate foot-muff, even 
in April, the vanity fitment whose lid bears traces of 
powder of the shade Rachel Foncé; the Floreat Etona 
card-case, the three finger-prints on the steering-wheel, 
and the glove marks, 2 ft. 1 in. apart, on the pile of the 
back seat, where Madam has gripped it with both hands 
as they swung round dangerous corners. 


WATSON—Positively astonishing, Holmes, but you have 
forgotten the French poodle. 


HOLMES—Perfectly simple, Watson. Here are three hairs 
on the inside of the door. You will recollect my little 
monograph entitled “‘ The Hair of the Dog,” with photo- 
graphs (largely magnified) of 510 varieties. 


watson—My dear Holmes—how blind I have been. 
The car indeed reveals the man or, in this case, the 
woman. 


HOLMES—Superficial, Watson. Now in that affair of the 
Deserted Dogcart, some acumen was needed to trace the 
owner, you remember. 


WATson—Ah, yes—that case in which the horse was doped 
with champagne, so that it was thought by our good 
Lestrade to have developed the staggers. Those were 
deep waters. 


HOLMES (touching bonnet)—It would take a good deal to 
stagger the horse-power here, Watson. Especially when 
the engine feeds on the best spirit obtainable. 


WATSON (eagerly)—My dear Holmes—for once I can tell 
you what that is—the spirit that is different from all 
others—SHELL. 
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the portrait of this tailor’s dummy the author’s youth betrays 
itself, and also she expresses in it her period. In her teens 
Olive Schreiner was an ardent feminist, but it is difficult to 
believe that even then, in the dark days of the ’seventies, there 
could be found anyone of intelligence—and Albert Blair is 
described as peculiarly intelligent—who would insist that a 
woman “should shun all extremes in manner and modes of 
expression: she should have no strong views on any question.” 
It is likely that her talent for caricature and satire—very 
pleasantly exemplified once or twice in this book—ran away 
with her sense of fact. We must not allow ourselves to forget 
that Olive Schreiner was not only a passionate idealist, an 
imaginative author who, even in this early book, claims kinship 
with Shelley and Emily Bronté, but was also a very shrewd 
and observant critic of men and matters. Undine, as is true 
of many early novels, is full of comment on life of a kind which 
we now associate with the essay rather than the novel, though 
those who practise it are in the great tradition of Fielding, 
Thackeray and Dickens. And the fact that the comment is 
often acutely personal in origin does not deprive it of a general 
application. No doubt Olive Schreiner remembered 
experience of her own when she wrote : 


some 


“ Are you fond of reading ?” he asked her, noting the book in her 
hands. When a man opens a conversation by this remark, you may 
be pretty sure of one of three things—he wants education, he thinks 
you a fool, or he is one himself, 

But the judgment is a good generalisation, and as sound to-day 
as it was in the ’seventies of last century. The thought in the 
book, although often immature and rashly expressed, is as fine 
as in all Olive Schreiner’s writings, and its rashness has a nobility 
which quite redeems it from the pretentious insolence that 
disfigures so much modern revolt. Pity and a puzzled wonder 
at the trouble man has to reconcile his ideals with facts, with 
his neighbour’s prejudices and his own need for bread are the 
prevailing motives of Undine. It is not a great novel; but no one 
at all sensitive to literary genius could fail to see in it the 
certainty that its author would do moving and notable work. 


BLACK DEMOCRACY 


Black Democracy: The Story of Haiti. By H. P. Davis. 
and Unwin. 20s. 

This is the most instructive and intelligent book on Haiti yet 
published in this country. Less than half of it, however, deals 
with Haitian democracy ; the rest is a frank and critical history 
of the American rule established in 1915. As to the Black 
Democracy which took form during the 25 years’ able Presidency 
of Boyer (beginning 1818) and lasted with fair continuity up to 
1908, its regime produced a State the great majority of whose 
inhabitants were an ignorant, harmless and easy-going negro 
peasantry, having nothing to do with the government. Professor 

aul H. Douglas, introducing this book, rightly scouts the extra- 
vagant nonsense about Voodooism and savagery which Sir Spencer 
St. John and sensational journalists have foisted upon this com- 
munity. Sir Harry Johnston, who tramped all about the Republic 
in 1909, assured the writer of this review that except for their 
greater ignorance and their poverty, they were just as pleasant 
and harmless a people as the Jamaica negroes. ‘* Kindliness and 
courage,” says Professor Douglas, ** dignified with pride of bearing, 
were equally characteristic.’ The educated and civilised Hai- 
tians formed a small self-contained community, having all the 
characteristic charm and intelligence of cultured French gentle- 
men. But like the intellectual class in India to-day, they had, 
except in the public service and the professions, no opening 
for their energies and ambitions, there was no wealthy planting 
or employing class. The country lived on the crops of the 
peasants. Hence arose a continual acceleration of changes of 
Government, since for every public-spirited citizen that got a 
billet upon the taxes or a job in which he could peculate, there 
were a score left out in the cold. The engineering of political 
change became stereotyped in the professional soldiery (there 
were 300 Generals of the Haitian Army), groups of which were 
always available for effecting a change of administration. The 
more adventurous and enterprising young men of the peasantry 
were enrolled as recruits for extemporised regiments, or, if they 
did not volunteer, were forcibly kidnapped. The insurgent 
nucleus having gathered sufficient strength, proceeded regularly 
on a stereotyped circuit of towns, which it successively occupied, 
gathering volume as it advanced, and ending up at the capital, 


Allen 


where it met but little resistance from the remains of the previous 
army, generally, by this time, mutinous through arrears of pay, 
The victorious dictator proclaimed the administration dissolved, 
and ‘** conducted ”’ a general election, resulting in the substitution 
of himself as President and his faction as occupants of all Govern- 
ment offices. 'The deposed administration took ship for Kingston, 
Jamaica,as pleasant-mannered men, as a rule,as ever cut a throat 
or falsified a Customs export return. From 1908 to 1915 this 
whirligig functioned with wildly accelerating velocity, seven 
administrations rising and falling within that period. Then 
the United States Government, for reasons which some Americans 
praise and others austerely denounce, decided to stop the bloody 
merry-go-round, pinched the neck of the newest Electoral army 
on its last stage to the capital, and assumed the task of stabilising 
the State. It has done some stupid and indefensible things, and a 
great deal of beneficial and sensible cleaning up. All Haitians 
detest it utterly. Mr. Davis concludes : 

That a genuine and efficient democratic Government can be 
established in Haiti before the expiration of the Treaty is improbable, 
But, regardless of the concrete results which have been achieved 
towards efficiency, it is clear that our present programme has not 
tended towards the establishment of a Haitian democracy. 


A FRENCHMAN ON ENGLAND 


History of the English People, 1895-1905. By Exim Hatévy. 
Translated by E. I. Watkin. Benn. 25s. 


In reading M. Halévy’s previous volumes we have sometimes 
conceived the Utopian idea that the circulating libraries should 
cease to stock novels for two or three months, and substitute 
several thousand copies of this admirable history. For not 
only is it far more interesting than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred novels of the day, but it is also one of those works 
which, more than any sermon, compel us to pause and think. 
Politicians, especially when they are losing the favour of their 
contemporaries, are fond of appealing to the judgment of pos- 
terity. Much better than this nebulous abstraction is the 
judgment of a well-informed foreigner. And if his criticisms are 
painful, so much the better still. 

M. Halévy’s present volume shows all the qualities we have 
admired in the earlier ones: a knowledge of our country per- 
fectly portentous, and a power of marshalling it not less astonish- 
ing. He is the only foreigner we have ever heard of who has 
taken the trouble to understand English Nonconformity. He 
knows all about Hugh Price Hughes, talks as familiarly of Dr. 
Clifford “‘as maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs,” discusses 
sympathetically the Welsh revival of Evan Roberts (that famous 
movement which for some months reduced to nothing the output 
of oaths in the Rhondda mines), and even has a word for the 
mission of Torrey and Alexander. But he knows his Fabians as 
well as his evangelists, and his Keir Hardies as well as his Sidney 
Webbs. Personal touches everywhere enliven his pages. He 
has seen, and makes us see, the ‘‘ delicate figure of Philip Snowden, 
with his lame body, sharp profile, and obstinate clean-shaven 
chin.” He is no mere arm-chair historian. He has been every- 
where and seen everything with his own eyes. In 1903 he 
himself visited Ireland to see the working of Wyndham’s con- 
ciliation policy, and talked, like Chaucer, with all sorts and 
conditions of men. And yet he finds time to read blue-books, 
parliamentary reports, speeches, the articles of publicists, and 
the lives of great men. All this he contrives to set down in the 
compass of four hundred pages, and to describe with a clearness 
and a vivacity beyond praise. He is, in fact, an Englishman in 
knowledge, a German in thoroughness, a Frenchman in liveliness, 
and a European in impartiality. 

The translation is easy, sound, and good. It has been revised 
by M. Halévy himself, and is, indeed, in one respect, an improve- 
ment on the original, for certain additions and corrections have 
been made possible by the issue of documents still unpublished 
in 1926. There are a few trifling errors, which can easily be set 
right in a later edition. Tylor’s Primitive “* Civilisation” should 
be “‘ Culture *; Sir James “‘ Fraser ” we know as Frazer; Father 
‘““Tyrell”’ is Tyrrell; for Sir Drummond “ Wolf” read Wolff; 
for ‘‘ Chaleas,” Calchas. The battle of “‘ Tsichuma,” again, is 
better known to Englishmen as Tsushima. A few syntactical 
slips also might, if it were worth while, be mentioned. 

The period covered is intensely interesting, especially to those 
who remember it. It starts with ‘‘ Imperialism,” that rampant 
frenzy which culminated in the Jubilee of 1897 and led to the 
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Selected Spring Books 


SLINGS AND ARROWS 
Sayings Chosen from the Speeches of 


The Rt. Hon. 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 


O.M., M.P. 
With an Introduction by Philip Guedalla. 7/6 net. 


Field-Marshal EARL HAIG 


By Brigadier-General 
JOHN CHARTERIS, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P. 


With a Foreword by John Buchan. A study of Lord 
Haig’s career by one who was himself a sharer of its 
most momentous staves. 21 line illustrations, 8 half- 
tone plates, map end-papers. 25/- net. 


The Speeches of 
LORD BIRKENHEAD 


With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Lord Hugh Cecil, P.C.,, 


MP. Will appeal to ail lovers of clear thinking, plain 
speaking, and pungent reasoning. 12/6 net. 


LOUIS XI 


By PIERRE CHAMPION 
Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE 


An intensely interesting revelation of the personality, 
achievements, motives and ambitions of Louis XI. 
8 half-tone plates. 15/- net. 


A Thrilling Epic of Youth by 
ERNEST 


RAYMOND 
A FAMILY THAT WAS 
Author of “Tell England,” “The Old Tree Blossomed,” etc, 


THE JOAN ALTAR. “It is a surprise to find 
Miss Sutherland writing this crowded novel of French 
politics—she has certainly done her work very well, 
andit only remains for us to thank her.”—Daily News. 


April 18. 

I. A. R. WYLIE 
THE SILVER VIRGIN. “A very beautiful achieve- 
ment.”—Eve. 


RIDGWELL CULLUM 
THE TIGER OF CLOUD RIVER. A realistic story 
of love, set amid the picturesque lumbering region of 


the great North-West. Ready April 25. 


S. S. VAN DINE 
THE BISHOP MURDER CASE. A new Philo Vance 
Story. “A thriller that is calculated to frustrate the 
most skilled solver of detective stories.”—Nottingham 
Guardian. 2nd Impression. 


COLLINSON OWEN 


HECTOR DUVAL. “So ingeniously contrived, and 
the whole book so crisp and lively.”—Daily Mail, 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. “A _ convincingly 
human story told in a beautiful manner.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 











o General Books 


THE CHARM OF SKYE 


THE WINGED ISLE 
By SETON GORDON 


Four colour plates, 16 plates in Rembrandt, and 
numerous pencil sketches. 15/- net. (Ready in June.) 


THE LOW-VELD: 


Its Wild Life and its People 


By Lt.-Col. J. STEVENSON-HAMILT ON. 
With Foreword by Lt.-Gen. The Right Hon. J. CG 
Smuts, PC., K.C. “He can claim to be not merely 
the greatest but the only authority on the district.” — 
Field. With 10 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 


WILLIAM RALPH INGE, 


C.V.O., DD., F.B.A. Dean of St. Pau!’s 


ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS 
‘*Charms us by his wit and his intellectual honesty.” 
—Spectator. 2nd Impression. 7/6 net. 


W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 
THE PRESENT CRISIS IN RELIGION 


“A took to be read carefully by all who are con- 
cerned with the interests of vital religion.’—British 
Weekly. 6/- net. 


JOAN OF ARC 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


This charming and sincere tribute celebrates the quin- 
centenary of Joan of Arc’s relief of Orleans. 6/- net. 
Ready in May. 


No 7/6 Novels 


A Remarkable First Novel 


THE RICH 
YOUNG MAN 
By G. M. ATTENBOROUGH 


4 Impressions called for in a week 
5th Impression ready shortly 
“Sheer joy! A novel that wil! give pleasure to thous- 
ands.”—Sunday Times. “I have seldom read a first 
novel with such pleasure.”—Evening Standard. “A 
novel that almost any novelist of this generation 
would be proud to have written.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


THE CARDINAL’S MISTRESS. “A thriller in every 
sense of the word.”—Duily Chronicle. “ An interesting 
novel, written in language as forceful as Mussolini’s 
temperament.”—Daily Sketch. 


BRUCE BEDDOW 


THE COAL MERCHANT, ‘* Bruce Beddow is to 
be congratulated on the ‘The Coal Merchant’; it is 
a powerful story.”—Evening Standard. 


DOUGLAS NEWTON 


THE JADE-GREEN GARTER. A quickly moving 
tale, full of thrills and adventures. April 18. 


VERNON WILLIAMS 


THE STRAITSMEN. This thrilling romance of adven- 
ture and love is brimful of exciting incidents 
Ready April 25. 
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Boer War with all its disillusionments. There is a subtle irony 
in the cumulative method of M. Halévy as he analyses this 
strange epidemic. He tells his facts one after another, and leaves 
the reader, enlightened by subsequent events, to point the moral 
for himself. The vacillations of our ‘* statesmen,” now glorying 
in our “splendid isolation,’ then seeking an alliance with 
Germany ; now cheering the Kaiser, and then hooting him; now 
threatening France with the fate just dealt out by America to 
Spain, and then begging for an understanding which must not 
be construed as an engagement—all this would be amusing if it 
were not so tragic. It is painful to note, in the calm and objective 
pages of M. Halévy, the records of things said by Englishmen 
which outdo in ferocity all that we found so horrible in the 
Prussian truculence of Bernhardi. We hear Fisher openly pro- 
claiming that might is right, and we re-read, with strange feelings, 
the assaults of Kipling on this country or that which happened 
at the moment to be the object of our enmity. We have re- 
pented of it all; but one remembers the words which Acton was 
fond of quoting from a Frenchman as distinguished as M. Halévy : 
“We all know at what stage of existence people begin to feel 
remorse, settle their affairs, and atone for their misdeeds.” Let 
us hope that M. Halévy’s admirable work may not prove to be 
but a commentary on that pungent text. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE LAW 


Links between Shakespeare and the Law. By the Right Hon. 
Sir DUNBAR PLUNKET Barton, Bart., K.C. With a Foreword 
by the Hon. JAmMEs M. Beck. Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton disclaims any combative intentions, 
but Shakespeare’s knowledge of the law is so pre-eminent among 
the weapons of the Baconians that this book will inevitably 
find a place in the battle. And Mr. Beck, in his foreword, frankly 
raises the issue, arguing with a vehemence that lands him in 
the extremity that Bacon “ had no literary style.” 
master of English prose. 

However, the real value of this book is not the light it throws 
on a question of authorship, but the addition it makes to our 
knowledge of Shakespeare. Sir Dunbar is not so much interested 
in proving that Shakespeare was not a lawyer as in showing 
that his legal terminology was part of the tradition of a litigious 
age; and that the use he made thereof was at once more reserved 
and subtler than that of his contemporaries. And Sir Dunbar 
is well fitted to speak on the subject, for, besides being a lawyer, 
he is widely read in the literature of the period. He is not 
ébloui by Shakespeare’s legal facility, because he has found the 
same facility in Ben Jonson, Dekker, and Donne. But he can 
appreciate the better use to which Shakespeare put his smattering 
of legal knowledge and jargon. He can contrast Chapman’s 
“ Adificium solo cedit’’ with Shakespeare’s ‘“ Like a fair house, 
built upon another man’s ground; so that I have lost my 
edifice, by mistaking the place where I erected it’; or perceive 
how Shakespeare’s mind transmuted “* Dormiunt aliquando leges, 
moriuntur nunquam ” till it became almost an original conception, 
in “the law hath not been dead, although it hath slept ” 
(Measure for Measure). 

Knowledge of the law that to-day looks impressive was, in the 
seventeenth century, a very common possession, as a certain 
familiarity with theology was, at one time, in Scotland. And 
how could Shakespeare miss it, whose father was concerned 
“in more than fifty lawsuits in the course of forty years, and 
figured, in his palmy days, as a purchaser, a tenant, and a 
mortgagor of lands and houses,” not to mention the son’s own 
adventures in those realms? Then a very close relationship 
existed between the stage and the Inns of Court. Shakespeare’s 
patrons were members of the Inns, and a large proportion of 
every audience consisted of lawyers or men who had been 
educated at the Inns, for they resembled Universities. ‘“ Knights, 
Barons, and the greatest nobility of the Kingdom” (said Sir 
John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice to King Henry VI.) “ often 
placed their children in those Inns of Court, not so much to make 
the laws their study, much less to live by the profession, having 
large patrimonies of their own, but to form their manners and to 
preserve them from the contagion of vice.” 


Bacon—the 


Besides closely examining and weighing all the hitherto 
assembled instances of Shakespeare’s legal knowledge, and 


arranging them under the proper heads, as “ Allusions to Crown, 
Criminal, Constitutional, and Feudal Law,” etc., ete., Sir Dunbar 


has collected all his references to notable cases and lawyers of 
the day, and has added three new suggestions. These are 
valuable, for they illustrate how certain legal phrases, which 
appear highly recondite to modern readers, might become 
common knowledge to the Elizabethans, through their being used 
in some cause célébre which had set all London talking. In fact, 
they support the tenor of the whole book, which is that law and 
legal matters were far more freely talked about and understood 
then than to-day, and poets enlarged their vocabulary as 
willingly from that source as from any other. Shakespeare 
himself probably used it less frequently than many, but with 
a greater subtlety. 

Two criticisms of this book remain. Although Mr. Beck says 
it should interest “alike the student of law and literature,” 
Sir Dunbar addresses himself very exclusively to lawyers. Who 
but a professional could possibly make head or tail of a foot-note 
like the following? 

It was sought to defeat a “ recovery *’ by means of (1) a condition, 

(2) a limitation, (8) a custom, (4) a recognizance, (5) a statute, 

(6) a proviso for forfeiture on attempting to alien, and (7) an 

agreement not to suffer a recovery. 

That sounds the kind of learned joke that would have pleased 
Shakespeare immensely. 

Secondly, why divide each chapter into bits, with cross- 
headings? In articles, such devices are often considered 
necessary, to break the monotony of the page, but a beautifully 
printed book, like this one, needs nothing of the sort. It is merely 
irritating to be hoisted through a chapter by such headings as— 
‘* 4 Modern Controversy,’ ‘‘ Was Shakespeare an Attorney’s 
Clerk? *’ ‘“‘ Lord Campbell’s Brochure,” ‘*‘ A Worthless Piece of 
External Criticism.” 


THE ROMANY CHAL 


The Story of the Gypsies. By Konrap BeErcovict. 
Hopré. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

While we have been impartial in our persecution of the Jews 
and the gipsies, our feelings have made a clear distinction between 
these two great wandering and exiled races. No European 
has ever envied the Jews, but most of us have at some time or 
other envied the gipsy. The mystery of the origin of the race 
and their language, their achievement of happiness without civilisa- 
tion, the wild romanticism of their complete denial of our ethical 
and social values, act like a mixture of opium and the *“* Hungarian 
Rhapsodies *” upon civilised brains and entice them into wild 
extravagances. 

Mr. Bercovici’s book is as immoderate and picturesque as most 
books on the subject are, and, but for the peculiar advantages of 
his nationality and early experience, one might distrust much of 
his knowledge. When an author asserts, for instance, that most 
of the Spanish ‘‘ talent and colour ”’—whatever that may mean 
precisely—are of gipsy origin and virtually dismisses six hundred 
years of Moorish civilisation with little more than a crack of the 
castanets, one is entitled to suspect his history. One’s doubts 
indeed, go further when, having placed the gipsy arrival in 
Europe “ long before Tamerlane or any of his ancestors knew of 
the existence of India ’—while few historians venture to put it 
earlier than 1350—Mr. Bercovici rides into antiquity and pro- 
nounces Homer a gipsy ! 

It is consequently not as an historian, but as one who has had 
exceptional opportunities for knowing the gipsies in most parts 
of the world, that Mr. Bercovici is interesting. A native of 
Braila, in Roumania, a town with a large gipsy population in a 
country which has more gipsy blood than it cares to admit, he 
was brought up by gipsy nurses, spent his childhood with gipsy 
boys, and grew up to the sound of gipsy fiddling. In his own 
Braila he knew great gipsy musicians, and tells the story of the 
voluptuous Bihari, lover of princesses, and Barleaza, who was shot 
by a drunken prince for refusing to take gold into his hand. These 
ragged aristocrats, with their immense pride and their contempt 
for duties and possessions, their electric alternations of passion, 
melancholy and deceit, make splendid and romantic figures. 

Later he travelled through the Balkans, France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, England and America, collecting camp-fire stories, 
observing customs, and if he did not receive the ritual wrist-cut 
of blood-brotherhood, he was at least admitted to close com- 
panionship. One of the most interesting of his experiences was 4 
journey he took with an American caravan into Ohio. He was 
able to observe the effect of the transition from horses to motor 
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Ellen Wilkinson, M.P. $ | JOHN MURRAY 
is noted for her vigour and re ; 
in the House of Commons, and it is 4 
on surprising, therefore, that her novel , The Merchant Navy Vol. Hit 


Clash 


goes straight to the heart of present-day 
problems. Beatrice Kean Seymour, the 
well-known novelist, wrote of the book: 


“Tt is a very good example, perhaps the best example I 
have read, of its kind. It is, as one would expect, 
equipped with a social and political background, being 
concerned with the Great Strike of ’26, but its problems 
are personal as well as general and the love-interest is 
unusually well-handled, being woven into the fabric of 
the story and not just plastered on because a novel is 
supposed to require a love-interest. Miss Wilkinson 
reveals throughout her vigorous, fearless mind. She sets 
forth her problems with clarity and understanding, whilst 
she has given her characters an existence of their own 
and not merely used them as mouthpieces for the 
expression and interchange of ideas.” 


Published on April 19th. 7/6 net. 
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By SIR ARCHIBALD HURD. With a Foreword 
by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 


“His pages teem with episodes in which the gallantry and 
innate chivalry of the British merchant sailor are seen at 
their best. This is, in many ways, the most interesting of the 
three volumes for which Sir Archibald has been responsible. 
There is not a dull page in the book ”—The Daily Telegraph. 

Third and final Volume. With Illustrations. 2Is. net. 


Romanesque France 
By VIOLET R. MARKHAM, C.H. 


An account of French architecture during the Romanesque 
period, and contains much information about people and places. 
* An eloquent and yet erudite study. Miss Markham writes 
with the knowledge of a scholar and with poetic enthusiasm.” 
—Sunday Times. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


The Story of San Michele 
By AXEL MUNTHE. 


An account of the author’s island home in Capri ; of his life 
there, his expeditions by land and sea, and his experiences 
among the poor of Naples and elsewhere. 16s. net. 
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~ An Autobiography Full of Adventure ~~ te 

> y . . 1 > “A. 

o ‘Dr. Haden Guest writes of his travels with a discoverer’s 
+ Mm a a enthusiasm. Vivid accounts of things seen lead to a discussion 
+ of the problems which await solution in the immediate future. 
+ The Adventures of a Negro Sea Captain in There is a real charm about Dr. Guest’s enthusiasm.”—The 
+ - hasaae : Times. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
+ his attempts to found an Ethiopian Empire. 

. 

~ By CAPTAIN HARRY DEAN. 7/6 net. SECOND LARGE IMERESSION. 

+ ; p 

D (Published April 19th.) Three Persons 

¢ Observer (advance notice): “A strange book of reminis- » F.-M. SIR HENRY WILSON 

+ sin — to go as fast as any . ao Same. Captain > COLONEL HOUSE COLONEL LAWRENCE 

ean bought a schooner, went to Sou rica, plunged . 

z into sanguine intrigues and illicit diamond-buying, saw 4 By SIR ANDREW MACPHAIL, O.B.E. 

4 something of the Boer War, and was at last expelled. Sir S “Sir Andrew’s studies in disillusion may be biting, but 
+ Harry — called him the most dangerous negro in S they are sincere, and brilliantly readable.”—Sunday Times. 
z the world. > With Portraits. Ios. 6d. net. 
+--+ 4447 
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; An Audacious Novel 3 illiam ordsworth 

+ ? HIS LIFE, WORK, AND INFLUENCE 

+ + ~ ’ ’ 

+ Gi t Kill > By PROF. GEORGE McLEAN HARPER. 

q lan 1 er > 4 This new edition contains all the new material which has 
+ 4 been brought to light during the last thirteen years. Cheaper 
$ By ELMER DAVIS. 7/6 net. > Edition in one Volume. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 
— : . + 

+ (Published April 19th.) + NEW NOVELS 

z pe (advance notice) G “Can we endure an audacious 4 

novel founded upon the Old Testament, and written with ° . 
z iconoclastic paradox to _— oe David was the z A Wild Bir d 
most plausible of artistic frauds and that bloody-handed 

z Joab was the real honest man and great soldier cheated of $% By MAUD DIVER. 

3 his due fame? We must endure it because the tale is so » 4 An absorbing romance, set partly in the India of Mrs. Diver’s 
+ close, gripping, and familiar that when you open it you »¢ most successful novels. The “ Wild Bird” is Eve Challenor, 
$ — Jay it down. Giant Killer is intense and t daughter of Colonel Ian Challenor, whose story was told in 
Sees > * Lonely Furrow. 7s. 6d. net. 
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¢ A_Good_ Thriller z By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 

+ ° +> “Her best work yet. It hardly matters what the story i 

ey ° » 7 1S 

t The Mayfair Mystery + about, it is so pleasantly written, so human and true.”— 
z > Liverpool Post. 7s. 6d. net. 
~% By HENRY HOLT. 7/6 net. J ' . 

z (Published April 19th.) z The Splendid Silence 

% The author spent some years in Fleet Street as a + By ALAN SU LLIVAN. 

z * Crime Expert.” + “‘ Al very cleverly laid out plot, told in a convincing manner.” 
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cars on a people who have been horse-dealers from the beginning 
of time. Their nimble fingers and tinkering instinct quickly 
learned the art of doctoring derelict cars, but the machine killed 
their laughter, and after a few days’ motoring they ceased also 
to sing. During this journey he took a party to the theatre, 
but they were heroically unconvinced of the unreality of the 
play, and waited for the villain outside the stage door, in order 
to straighten out the injustices of the plot. It is difficult for 
the gipsy to resist assimilation in a highly urbanised country, 
and in California there is an evident desire to marry into ‘* white ” 
families. But there seems to be a subconscious sympathy drawing 
gipsy to gipsy, and Mr. Bercovici has a typical story of how a 
couple married, each party in the firm belief that the other was 
** white.” 

It is another matter to make coherent history of this lively 
material, though Mr. Bercovici takes the tribes country by coun- 
try. It is mainly a long story of persecution and vendetta. It 
is impossible to write a substantial history of a race which has no 
great men. The greatness of the gipsy is the greatness of the 
actor; the curtain falls and there is nothing to remember but an 
immaterial gesture. 

Beside the author’s exuberant narrative, Mr. Hoppé’s photo- 
graphs of gipsy groups are studied and have too much of the 
cinema’s sepia gentility. 


MONSIEUR CROCHE 


The Theories of Claude Debussy. 
by Marre O'BRIEN. 


By Lton Vatias. Translated 
Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 

Monsieur Croche was the unfashionable little man invented 
by Debussy when in 1901 he began to write musical criticisms 
for the Revue Blanche. He sat on his master’s knee like a ven- 
triloquist’s doll and uttered many of Debussy’s favourite ironies 
against Wagner, musical society and academies, the Prix de 
Rome and formal styles of composition. He was introduced 
to the reader as one who held peculiar views about music, and 
one of the first things that was noticed about him was that “ he 
spoke of an orchestral score as if it were a picture.” How true it 
is of Debussy himself that he wrote music as though he was 
painting a picture : a woodland scene where a fawn lies dreaming 
while the nymphs go past, the ripe colour and bustle of a fair, 
a cathedral mirrored at evening in the sea, snowflakes dancing by 
the window before a child’s eyes! He wrote once that his aim 
was “‘ to receive that mysterious accord that exists between nature 
and the imagination.” Many of his articles from Gil Blas and 
the Revue Blanche begin with the statement that it is a fine day, 
and a regret that someone, Nikish or Weingartner, has seized 
the opportunity to give a concert in Paris. He rails against the 
Pastoral Symphony, with its ‘“‘ wooden nightingale and Swiss 
cuckoo clock ’’ and the bassoons lowing as the oxen come down 
to the stream to drink. One feels that he must have hated the 
bird-song in Act II. of Siegfried, though the “* Siegfried Idyll,” 
with its legend of the small orchestra grouped under a lady’s 
balcony at dawn, must have pleased him. His conception of 
music as an interpretation of nature (which, however, excluded 
human nature) was confused with vague thoughts that of all 
the arts music was the freest, the least trammelled. Hence his 
hatred of everything theatrical, such as Wagnerian music-drama, 
of the imitative sounds of “* programme ”’ music, of purely formal 
composition. He looked forward to a time when all music 
would be played in the open air and the over-precision of the 
school musicians would finally disappear. But as a matter of 
fact, his own music would suffer more from these conditions than 
the music of many of the composers whom he condemns—Wagner 
and Schubert, for example—because the best of what he wrote is 
full of those glances and nuances which would be lost anywhere 
except in the seclusion of the concert hall. Even Fétes, the most 
vivid and robust of his orchestral pieces, would sound metallic 
if it were played out of doors. 

It would be impossible to disentangle the contradictions which 
appear everywhere in his writings. The Theories of Claude Debussy 
does not attempt to arrange them. Why did he loathe The Ring 
and like Parsifal? Why did he praise Liszt, whose efflorescence 
he might have been expected to despise, and not Schubert, 
whose simplicity at least he might have admired? His intense 
nationalism accounts, of course, for much; he was even able 
to find ‘* Chopin’s charming soul reflected here and there in the 
music of Tristan, directing its passion” : he distrusted the influence 


of German composers, and in particular Wagner, on his contem- 
poraries. And he could never criticise music or even musicians 
without the help of physical images—Weingartner was like “a 
new knife; his gestures have a kind of artificial grace ”’; Grieg 
“looks like a genial photographer.” His most striking phrases 
are impressions like these. When he attempted more abstract 
description, his words became meaningless. ‘‘ In Bach’s musie 
it is not the character of the melody that moves us, but the 
curve.” What on earth is this curve, which enters more than 
once into his articles? The fault, perhaps, lies in the translation, 
but there are other examples of incoherence. 

M. Vallas’s book consists largely of quotations from the pub- 
lished articles and interviews of Debussy. Many of the articles 
have already appeared in English translation under the title of 
Monsieur Croche, Dilettante Hater ; the best plan would have been 
to publish the remainder with a critical introduction, or at any 
rate to make a selection from them. These scraps, with a binding 
of comment and paraphrase by M. Vallas, are rather unpalatable, 
Debussy wrote articles which were strangely gay and exciting— 
some of them still are. Admittedly, they were the crotchets of 
personal opinion, but many of them (perhaps surprisingly, from 
so individual a composer) could stand to-day. Few critics would 
find fault with his estimates of Rameau, Strauss, César Franck, 
Grieg, Berlioz. Three of these, it will be seen, are concerned with 
Frenchmen. His criticism of foreign music (except that of the 
Russians, which is not sufficiently stressed in M. Vallas’s book) was 
for the most part hostile. But how well he could write as an 
enemy is shown by his comments on The Ring, when it was 
performed at Covent Garden in 1908 : 

It is hard to imagine the state to which the strongest brain is 
reduced by listening for four nights to The Ring. A leit-motif 
quadrille is danced, in which Siegfried’s horn executes a strange 
vis-a-vis figure with the theme of Wotan’s spear, whilst the curve 
motif performs the most maddening ‘‘ gentlemen’s chain.” It is 
worse than obsession. It is possession. You no longer belong to 
yourself. You are but a leit-motif moving in an atmosphere of 
tetralogy. ... How unbearable these people become by the 
fourth night! Remember that they never appear without the 
accompaniment of their accursed leit-motif. Some of them even 
sing it! Which suggests a harmless lunatic who, on presenting 
his visiting-card, would declaim his name in song .. . 

Almost every opera-goer who is alternately bored and en- 
chanted by The Ring would agree to this, though now one might 
dare more than Debussy’s concluding, ‘* After all, one does not 
criticise a work of such magnitude as The Ring.” Debussy was 
less explosive than M. Croche, and in the end it is often M. Croche 
who is right. 


HISTORY AND THE CHILD-MIND 


The Learning of History. By CaTnerine B. Firru. 
Paul. 6s. 

Go into the offices and workshops of this country and ask the 
people, if you are sufficiently thick-skinned, what the word 
‘history’ conveys to them. To the majority it will be 
synonymous with dullness; with Mr. Henry Ford they may 
even say “history is bunk.” To the rest, or most of them, 
it will imply a number of childishly romantic stories about 
Arthur and the cakes, Joan of Are and her divine mission, and 
“The Lady of the Lamp.” Yet it is almost a hundred years ago 
since Arnold first introduced history as a regular feature of school 
life, and for almost sixty years education has been compulsory. 
What is the matter? 

Miss Firth naturally realises that the greater proportion of 
children go out into the world either with a positive distaste 
for history or with a hopelessly confused mind ; but she is ardently 
in favour of the romantic presentation of history. She is 
undoubtedly right in thinking that such “ artistic’ treatment 
will appeal to the child-mind. But does that mean that the 
children will grow up with a real appreciation of what history is? 
Does it not mean that unless their education is continued into later 
adolescence a greater number of them will simply carry through 
life the impression that history consists of pretty-pretty stories? 
And does not that mean that their history will never be related 
to everyday life? If history were merely a series of stories 
it could not compete with fiction, for Art is superior to Nature, 
and the fact that the stories are true, though stressed by Miss 
Firth, gives them no advantage—at any rate, from a child’s 
point of view—as stories. History is not a matter of lords and 
ladies, of frills and flounces, or of trumpets and tourneys. It is 
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i GRANT RICHARDS AND 


HUMPHREY TOULMIN 


at The Cayme Press Limited 
21 Soho Square, London, W. 1 


Announce 


that, by arrangement with The Fountain Press 
of New York (Successors to Crosby Gaige) 
they will publish immediately the following 
limited editions : 


H. M. TOMLINSON’S 
THOMAS HARDY 


180 copies only for England, num- 
bered and signed by the Author. 


{220 
JAMES STEPHENS’S 


JULIA ELIZABETH 
219 copies only for England, num- 
bered and signed by the Author. 


{220 
GEORGE MOORE’S 
LETTERS TO ED. DUJARDIN 


326 copies only for England, num- 
bered and signed by the Author. 
£3 3 0 








A HANDBOOK ON HANGING 
by CHARLES DUFF. Second Edition 2s. 6d. 
THE ART OF DINING 


by THOMAS WALKER (1784-1836), Limited 
to 600 copies 21s. 


THE COAST OF PLEASURE 
by GRANT RICHARDS 10s, 6d. 
THE MINDES DELIGHT: An Anthology 


by HEDLEY HOPE-NICHOLSON tos. 6d. 
ARMOUR FOR APHRODITE 

by T. STURGE MOORE 8s. 6d. 
NIGHTS ABROAD 

by KONRAD BERCOVICI 12s. 6d. 


FROM MONTMARTRE TO THE LATIN 
QUARTER 


by FRANCIS CARCO 12s. 6d. 








ROSETTA: A Sequence of Sonnets and 
Other Poems 








by ALBERT BUHRER 58. 
Fiction 
SALAD DAYS 
by THEODORA BENSON. Third Edition 
; 7s. 6d. 
YOLAN OF THE PLAINS 
by JERRARD TICKELL 7s. 6d. 
Shortly 
FEEDING THE FAMILY 
by LEONORA EYLES 4s. 6d. 


THE MEANING OF BEAUTY: A Theory 
of Aisthetics 


by W. T. STACE, author of ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Hegel ”’ 6s. 
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2 remarkable Historical Romances 
of Lady Hamilton’s days. 


THE FAIR ENCHANTRESS 


AND 


NELSON’S LAST LOVE 
yw Henry Schumacher 


each with illustrations and coloured frontispiece. 
Of the former, over 60,000 copies have been sold in Germany. 








Further exploits of this famous figure of fiction. 


ADVENTURES of the 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL 
4 Baroness Orzcy 


By the author of “ THE GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 


DOCTOR ARTZ 


wy Robert Hichens 


Each 7s. 6d. 











Send Post Card for Spring List No. 47, 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd.. Paternosler Row, E.C. 4. 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1s. each, Monthly. 














TO THE PURE 


A Study of Obscenity 
and the Censor 


by 
Morris L. Ernst 


and 


William Seagle 
° 


The book is rich in facts and it makes 
one believe that a book of reference 
may also be vastly entertaining. News- 
paper, book and theatre censorship form 
the basis of the material. Boston raises 
its mittened fingers in disapproval, 
New York puritans run riot with a 
sledge hammer, English censors sit back | 
in their smugness and catch Shane 
Leslie and let Rabelais go free. To the 
Pure is as entertaining as it is wise, 
and because of the recent remarkable 
activities of Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
the book is certain to be discussed 
widely. ros. 6d. net 
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concerned rather with institutions, movements, and ideas, and if 
it is to be rightly understood and to be a social education the 
attitude towards it must not be merely romantic. To portray 
Canute as a fatherly wise man, Henry VIII. as a humorous 
matrimonial adventurer, and Luther as a saint, is amusing, 
but may well create lifelong false impressions. Descriptions of 
the costumes of medieval pages and Elizabethan courtiers may 
be inspiring, but they give an altogether misleading idea of life 
in the past and may well breed a distaste for the present. And 
to ignore the less spectacular aspects of history, the gradual 
changes and the underground currents, is to ignore the essential. 
However much romantic history may attract children it does 
not fit them for modern life. 

But the source of the trouble lies not so much in the fact that 
Miss Firth’s suggested treatment of history is unsatisfactory 
as in the nature of the subject itself. Miss Firth mentions, in 
passing, that some people consider history to be unsuitable for 
children; but she does not discuss the point fully enough. The 
truth is that it is as impossible to teach real history to the child 
as to explain the Einstein theory in non-technical terms to a 
layman. One might as well give a Bible to an orang-outang 
as put true history in front of a child. History differs radically 
from every other subject. The teacher of science, mathematics, 
geography, or languages, can start logically with the elementary 
principles, and even the teacher of literature or music can begin 
with examples which have the merit of simplicity. But history 
has no elementary principles or simple examples. It is concerned 
with what men have been, done, and thought; and the child 
cannot understand the adult except in terms of its own childish 
outlook. Real history is outside the experience of the child. 
One can only explain the real characters of historical figures 
like St. Augustine or Cromwell to adults; because the child is 
attracted only by the cruder colours, black, white, and yellow, 
and thinks of persons in similar terms. One can only hope to 
describe institutions and ideas to adults; because, as Miss Firth 
points out, the child-mind cannot grasp the abstract, and even 
adolescents have the vaguest notion of what ‘“ government ” 
or “democracy” means. The child is only interested in the 
trappings of history, in the external and the trivial, and these 
are not real history at all. It is not surprising that university 
dons often deny that history can ever be a satisfactory school 
subject. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Vermeer the Magical. By E. V. Lucas. 


Since he first wandered in Holland, Mr. Lucas has been a pioneer 
in the rehabilitation of Dutch art. The enthusiastic appreciation by 
the public of the recent exhibition at Burlington House must have 
caused him deep and well-earned gratification, for it was largely due 
to his efforts that his favourites came into their own. Vermeer, of 
course, was always his trump-card, as, despite all the theorising of 
the moderns, only a lunatic could deny him excellence. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that Mr. Lucas should have written what, 
for all its small dimensions, must long remain the standard work on 
the master in English. His eulogy of the pictures is extremely high, 
but it avoids hyperbole and is justified by being infectious. A con- 
noisseur could not dispute it, while a novice anxious for guidance 
as to what qualities he should seek in a canvas will find Mr. Lucas 
an eminently sympathetic mentor. The few known facts of Vermeer’s 
life are given succinctly, though the reason for his contemporaries’ 
neglect of his genius remains as much a mystery to Mr. Lucas as to 
everyone else. As regards attributions and recent discoveries the 
book takes a cautious and sensible view. But Mr. Lucas, besides 
being a critic of distinction, is a writer of inspiring imagination, and 
he holds out to us delicious hopes. If we were to comb East Anglia, 
which was in close communication with Holland, or, better still, 
if we undertook a voyage to the Dutch East Indies, might not the find 
of a Vermeer reward us? It is a possibility of which to dream, and 
adds the excitement of romance to the interest of Mr. Lucas’s 
exposition. The reproductions are liberal and good. 


Methuen. 5s. 


My Twenty-six Prisons and My Escape from Solovetski. 
Brezsonoy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Human sympathy falls naturally upon the side of the fugitive, and 
the most attractive as well as the most exciting portion of this 
narrative is that which records the author’s escape from Solovetski 
across more than two hundred miles of hostile and difficult territory 
to the final security of Finland. He and his four companions had a 
hard time of it, continually hunted and hungry, and exposed to every 
extreme of weather, but Bezsonov, displaying unfailingly those 
qualities of courage, cunning, and leadership proper to a ‘ one-time 
Captain in the Caucasian Divisional Cavalry, ‘ The Savage Division,’ ”’ 
pulled them through. God was for once on the side of the little bat- 
talion! ‘* Having lived through all as I have done, I am firmly 
persuaded that everything in the world is done according to God’s 
will: what other explanation can there be of the visible and direct 


By Yourr 


interposition of some Higher Power in my affairs?’’ Bezsonoy 
(according to his translator “‘the most discussed author in every 
Russian community abroad, and even in Soviet Russia ”’) was arrested 
in Russia in the late summer of 1918 on a charge of anti-revolutionary 
activities, and spent the next few years sampling, between interludes 
of precarious freedom, a wide variety of Bolshevik prisons. He 
became acquainted there with more than dirt and lice and a fine assort- 
ment of the world’s ruffians—he found God, and after “* trying with 
all my might to grow spiritually ’ he arrived at a state of illumination 
wherein he perceived that ‘‘ we are to conquer evil by good, and to 
love all men: that is practically all.”” But not, naturally, Bolsheviks ! 
This book has merits as a tale of adventure, but the author’s attitude 
is too extreme to give one much confidence in it as a document. 


The Fighting Fantastic. By Yvonne Moyse. Longmans. 7s. 6d, 

Although Miss Moyse’s eighteenth-century manner slips occasionally 
into the thoughts and vernacular of this year of grace, it is always 
something better than a mere Wardour Street fake. It does smack 
of the time. with its follies and brutalities, its punctilios and its graces, 
in these adventures of the Lady Juliana Verity, who, fleeing from 
a marriage arranged for her by her scoundrelly stepfather, dons male 
attire and for a time ruffles it with the best. How, so disguised, she 
becomes the friend of the man marriage with whom has so affrighted 
her, fights and kills in fair duel the murderer of her brother, fights 
again in defence of her own fair fame, and yet again with the man 
whom she has come to love, is told with spirit, and, as the lady has 
been a pupil of the great Angelo, not without a show of plausibility. 
The thing is fantastic enough, but the character drawing is really good; 
and the relation of the story has the right romantic touch. 


Seeing the Future. By CuristaseL PANKHurst. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

To discover Miss Christabel Pankhurst among the Fundamentalists 
is at first a little disconcerting; but it is presently seen that she is 
there as one familiar with nineteenth-century science, and with the 
recent theories of the physicists and mathematicians which have had 
such a shattering effect upon the certitudes of the mechanistic 
evolutionists. Miss Pankhurst, with all her wonted militancy, lays 
about her valiantly in defence of Biblical prophecy, which, she believes, 
is now on the eve of fulfilment, and her argument is all directed to 
demonstrate that the Second Advent is at hand. It is curious that 
she should be at her best when dealing with the contradictions and 
uncertainties of science, and at her worst in her interpretation of 
Hebrew prophecy, with regard to which she ignores not merely that 
obsolete “* higher criticism ” which sees nothing but myth in Biblical 
history, but also that sounder criticism which recognises the prophets 
as being figures of their own time dealing with contemporary events 
with exceptional foresight. The book, of course, is written for an 
American public; and it is not a little amusing to wonder what the 
** hayseed > Fundamentalists of the more illiterate States will make 
of such a champion. 
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Sayings chosen from Speeches 
by the Rt. Hon. 


DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE 


O.M., M.P. 


With an Introduction 
by PHILIP GUEDALLA. 











This book contains the cream of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s wisdom and experience—being a 
collection of those pungent phrases and 
apt comparisons that in time of national 
crisis have swayed the public mind and 
served to carry through measures of vital 
importance. 
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EMPEROR 


FRANGIS JOSEPH 


An intimate study by his valet-de-chambre. 
EUGEN KETTERL 


Extracts from Early Reviews 
“A novel addition is made to the numerous biographies of the Austrian 
Emperor Francis Joseph.”—Daily Mail. 
“‘He (the author) goes into the intimate relations of the Imperial 
family.”—Daily Sketch. 


- + «+ Some interesting revelations concerning the private life of 
Francis Joseph.”—Evening Standard. 
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“The book is very amusing reading on the economical temperament of 
this absolute monarch."’—Star. 
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oO ““Amazing revelations of a secret woman who wielded a mysterious 
re} influence behind a throne. These piquant revelations.” 

-' Sad ; : —Sunday Chronicle. 
Ke) Ketter] is interesting and his power of observation good.” 


—Sunday Dispatch. 
Illustrated. 18]- net. 





THE 


CHEVALIER BAYARD 


SAMUEL SHELLABARGER 


The only complete and the first biography in English of 
the famous Chevalier ‘‘ sans peur et sans reproche.” This 
book, from every point of view, is a valuable contribution 
to historical biography. 


“It is regrettable that Bayard should have to wait so long for an English 
memorial worthy of its subject . Dr. Shellabarger has filled a 
gap in our historical literature with admirable completeness.” 


Ba az : —Sunday Times. 
It is long since we have found so scholarly a work so attractive to 
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A Little Book in Due Season 


“APRIL” 


A Volume of Verse 


by 


S. L. BENSUSAN 





The Times (Literary Supplement). 
der mood, in his verses, with a soft persuasiveness, 
and in such poems as ‘April Evening,’ or ‘Spring 
Song, April calls, not only to his heart again, but 
to ours.” 

The Morning Post. “ Many of the pieces are true poems 
showing a real mastery of technique, and the little 
book will add to the reputation of the chronicler of 
the works and days of East Anglia.” 

The Daily Chronicle. 
The Poetry Review. ‘ Mr. Bensusan’s technique is skil- 
ful, and with a due music... . The whole book has 
a level of equal work .... It adds a very real note 
of authentic beauty to the acknowledged skill and 
sincerity of his wider output.” 


“Mood follows ten- 
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“A Fragrant Posy.” 


The Referee. “ Mr. Bensusan is a genuine poet of delicate 
sensibility, and happy bucolic inspiration; there are 
many poems in ‘April’ which are in the best English 
lyric manner and tradition.” 


The Yorkshire Evening News. “ Fullof superlative poesy.” 
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DOROTHEA HERBERT 


(1770-1789) The Literary Discovery of 1929— 
An unforgettable picture of Anglo-Irish Society 
Just out 7s 6d 
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THE LIFE OF 


ANNIE BESANT 


by GEOFFREY WEST 
The first full-length study of the greatest living 
woman. With portraits Just out 15s 
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NEW NOVELS 7s 6d 


PARACHUTE RAMON GUTHRIE 


‘A notable novel . Sayles joins Babbitt and Dodsworth 
as a type of American whom we are unlikely ever to forget. 
A book of extraordinary vitality ’ 


S. P. B. MAIS in the Telegraph 


UP AT THE VILLA MARIE CHER 


‘She writes beautifully ; her descriptions of Rome are 
exquisite, and her malice is most amusing’ Spectator 


ROBBERS & SOLDIERS 
: by A. EHRENSTEIN, translated by G. DUNLOP 
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AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS and 
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MANIFESTOES 


The subject matter covers a wide field. The writer 
passes easily from The Philosophy of Bookkeeping 
to A Plain Man's Faith and country Sketches, and 
makes, to use his own apt quotation, “fresh like- 
nesses of things which I have experienced, or from 
what I, through experience, have believed.” 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 


21s. net 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 
Aldine House, 10 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2 


THE URIC ACID QUESTION 


HOW FREEDOM FROM RHEUMATIC ILLS 
CAN BE ASSURED. 


There are various ways of deadening rheumatic pain for a 
time, but in order to secure complete relief, to restore ease and 
lissomness to stiff muscles and joints, and comfort to tortured 
nerves; in short, to get the complaint out of your system, you 
must get rid of uric acid, the poison that caused it. The one 
remedy that is capable of doing this effectually is Bishop’s 
Varalettes. The remedial action of Bishop’s Varalettes is simple 
and direct. They consist of the most powerful solvents and 
eliminants of uric acid known to science. This is attested by 
physicians all the world over, who prescribe them daily and do 
not hesitate to take them personally, knowing that in Varalettes 
they have a rational and thoroughly dependable remedy for all 
uric acid maladies. 

When Varalettes are taken they are at once absorbed into the 
blood and carried to the remotest parts of the system. Their 
penetrating action is greater than that of uric acid itself, so that 
not the tiniest atom can escape their solvent power. Each 
torturing needle is attacked, rendered soluble, then dissolved, and 
carried away in the circulation, and finally washed out of the 
body through the natural channel, the kidneys. 

With its departure, pain and suffering disappear, the muscles 
regain their elasticity and suppleness, swollen joints are reduced 
to normal size and flexibility, tortured nerves enjoy longed-for 
peace, stiffness and lameness depart, and the system is free. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be obtained of all chemists at 3s. and 
7s., or post free from the makers, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 54, Spelman 
Street, London, E. 1. 

In Bishop’s Varalettes the makers do not offer a ‘‘ quack ” 
nostrum for which miraculous powers are claimed to cure all 
complaints, but a remedy of proven efficacy for rheumatic maladies. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette treatment— 
based as it is on 30 years of success—that we will refund in full 
the 7s. paid for a 30-days’ course of Bishop’s Varalettes, where 
the treatment has been faithfully followed, if no relief is obtained. 
We ask you just to return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle 
with your statement and we will refund the money. 












































The Cardinal’s Mistress. 


By Benito Musso.in1. 
Hiram MoTHERWELL. 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


This is one of the Duce’s youthful efforts. It appeared twenty years 
ago as a serial in the weekly supplement of an Italian Socialist paper 
in Trent, J! Popolo, of which Mussolini was assistant editor. Recently, 
we are told, a copy of the forgotten story—Claudia Particella, ? Amante 
del Cardinale—** was discovered by an Italian lady, who had it bound 
and presented to the Duce, much to his delight.” But whatever 
pride he may feel in his early offspring, he can hardly be under any 
illusions about’ its literary value. It is, in fact, a lurid tale of the 
“penny novelette”’ type, a tale of love and hatred and debauchery 
in the Trent of the 17th century. The style is strong and rich. Stars 
quiver deep in the heavens. Suave wines gleam in silver goblets, 
Dull crunching jaws sink deep into cunningly spiced meat. Horses 
are flagellated with hissing whips. Lecherous canons curl pink and 
sensual lips, or twist their mouths into sneers of infernal irony, 
There is plenty of incident; but Signor Mussolini has no power of 
character drawing. His people do not interest us, and indeed it does 
not seem as if they interested him. He even got tired from time to 
time, so it is said, of his heroine-villainess, the beautiful Claudia, and 
wanted to kill her off, but his editor insisted on prolonging her life, 
because the story was highly popular and the subscriptions were 
coming in splendidly. The author’s real interest evidently lies in its 
background, which is the depravity of the Church. Lustful priests, 
intriguing abbots, guzzling legates, pullulate in every chapter. The 
Cardinal Archbishop himself sacrificed to earthly love his own eternal 
salvation and the welfare of his people, and when editorial permission 
had at last been given for Claudia to be poisoned, ‘* he dragged out 
the remainder of his existence like a heavy chain.” 


Eric Gill. By Josepn Tuorr and Cuartes Marriotr. Cape. 25s, 


Making all allowances for the difficulty in writing about an artist 
who is still in his maturity, we cannot help thinking that this should 
have been a much better book. Mr. Charles Marriott’s brief essay 
is, of course, sensible; but we wish it could have been longer, and 
discussed more in detail not only specific works of the artist, but also 
the very important question of bas-relief and its relation to sculpture 
proper; also he makes the barest reference to Mr. Gill’s work in other 
material than stone, which is a pity in considering the position of 
so eminent a master in wood. Mr. Joseph Thorp’s longer essay is 
quite negligible. Mr. Gill has strong theories about art, as we know 
from his own writings, and it is the business of a critic to discuss and 
appraise them rather than reproduce them—which, with a slight 
biographical setting, is all that Mr. Thorp does, except when he lapses 
into so strange an opinion of his own as that Mr. Gill ‘ breaks out 
now and then into a jolly paganism.” It would be difficult to find 
a more inept description of Mr. Gill’s essays in erotic art. The main 
interest of the book is to be looked for in the thirty-seven reproductions 
of Mr. Gill’s work; and with a few exceptions these are sadly unsatis- 
factory. It is very hard to represent sculpture well by a photographic 
process; but it should be possible to get better results than these. 
The charming Adam and Eve, the grave Stations, the impressive 
Mankind lose nearly all their qualities. The photograph of Tobias 
and Sara was evidently taken before Mr. Gill removed the colour 
from it; and many of the reproductions are too small. A few are 
excellent, Mater Amabilis, Mother and Child and Grave Stone; but 
why is there no information about the ownership of those works which 
are not in churches? 


Translated by 





The History of the English Novel: the Elizabethan Age and After. 
By E. A. Baker. Witherby. 16s. 

Dr. Baker’s is a rather uninspired chronicle; but his book is an 
industrious piece of investigation into most works of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean age which can, by any stretch of the term, come under 
the category of the novel. There are, of course, genuine stories and 
romances which belong to this age—Arcadia and Euphues in one 
mode, Jack Wilton or the Unfortunate Traveller in another and very 
different one; but it seems misleading to the student to include in a 
history of the English novel a study of those books which derive from 
Theophrastus’ Characters. The relation of them to creative literature 
is seen in drama rather than in fiction; for while stories which kept 
to the types of the masters of the Character remain very jejune, there 
are plays whose connection with the character is more evident, though 
this is truer of French than of English drama. Dr. Baker not only 
includes the recognised writers of Characters, but even stretches his 
net to bring in Fuller—a device which shows him to be aware of a 
certain poverty of material. The chief merit of his book is its 
abundant quotations—the extracts from Breton, Nashe, Greene, Lyly 
and others are well chosen, and they may induce the student of 
modern experimental literature to consider in what a pathless quagmire 
the mere pleasure in vocabularism ingenuity will carry a man. The 
bibliographies are not so full as they might be. 


The Gospel according to Judas Iscariot. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

This is a book that should have been written by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in the form of a play. Indeed, there were rumours eighteen months 
ago that he was considering writing such a play, and that he had 
interviewed a well-known German actor who was chosen to act the 
part of Jesus. But now another play of Mr. Shaw’s is announced, 
and presumably he has given up the idea of writing a Trial of Jesus— 
at least for the moment. Mr. Bates’s Gospel according to St. Judas 
is a rather poor substitute for what Mr. Shaw might have written. 
Yor one thing it is written in an imitation of the prose of the Authorised 
Version and contains many of the original verses. This method is 
bound to fail unless it is incredibly well done. Also, the defence of 
Judas is weak. We are asked to believe that Judas was a sort of 
rationalist, an anti-Jehovahite, who admired Jesus for his attacks 


By Ernest S. BAtEs. 
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SELF AND SOCIETY 

“ stands out as a very remarkable contribution to modern thought, a series that has won the 

y enthusiastic praise of Press and public alike. The contributors are all eminent experts drawn 

“ from every party and every school of thought. The volumes, published at the wonderfully 

is low price of sixpence each, tackle the urgent social and political problems of the age, each 

“ writer discussing some aspect of modern communal life trom his own point of view. 

d , , —— 

? “Self and Society has fired another shot in the war against ignorance.” STEPHEN KING-HALL. 

7 “ I congratulate Sir Ernest Benn on his new series of sixpenny booklets.”—HucuH DatTon, 

0 M.P. “Messrs. Benn are conferring a boon on students of current life.”——-Evening Standard. 

: “Admirable little booklets."—Nation. “The editor has chosen his contributors well; they 

‘ are all writers who move easily among ideas and express themselves clearly.”—Speccator. 

VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED 

al THE FAITH OF A Democrat, by Philip Snowden, M.P. RELIGION INTERFERES, by Dr. Hewlett Johnson 

- LABOUR AND THE COMMUNITY, by W. M. Citrine OuGuT WE TO Save? by Sir George Paish 

| PRODUCER v. CONSUMER, by Sir Ernest Benn THE MEANING OF TRADE, by Margaret Bondfield, M.P. 

DISCOVERY OF THE CONSUMER, by Mrs. Sidney Webb THE RECOVERY OF CITIZENSHIP, by H. J. Laski 

8. DaILy BREAD, by Evelyn Sharp CO-OPERATION AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, by Henry Clay 

. THE Way oF PEACE, by Leonard Woolf THE RoaD TO ENJOYMENT, by L. P. Jacks 

C 

y VOLUMES READY TO-DAY 

0 MAKING OF AN EDUCATIONALIST, by Albert Mansbridge TWENTY Faces THE WoRLD, by Percy Redfern 

od THz NATION AND ITs Foon, by Rt. Hon. C. Addison THE WILDERNESS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY, by 

t PAR IAMENI AND THE CONSUMER, by A. V. Alexander, Le Roy E. Bowman 

is MP. EVERYMAN’S STATISTICS, by J. W. F. Rowe 

d Sixpence each 

it 

ERNEST BENN LIMITED 

4 Bouverie House, Fleet Street 


in 


: $1X 
-| MRS GREENES 











Build up your Bookcase to suit 


yourself 
‘TART with one or two 


“Gunn” Sections and 
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grows. In the famous 
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, WANTED — First Editions —e 
: of Modern Authors. 

We will buy fine copies of the following books at SSS fF 
m the prices indicated. ‘Ss 

Bennett, Old Wives’ Tale, £20; Tomlinson, Sea _—_ =x 
" = es £r4 Bape stg Letters of an Ocean Tramp, The Book of the Gunn Se 
Is » Casuals of the Sea, £3; Maugham, Of Human Sectional Bookcase ba Sig 
d 5) 
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Every portrait painted shows 
a head, eyes, a pair of lips. 
Every car built has an 
engine, wheels, transmission. 
Yet what a difference be- 
tween the work of Sargent 
and that of lesser men! 
Yes, and what a difference 
between one car and another. 


SUNBEAM 


THE SUPREME CAR 


Built in five chassis types, 16 h.p. six cylinder 

to 35 hp eight cylinder—all with central 

chassis lubiication. Chassis prices from £425. 
Complete cars from £550. 


Taz Sunpzam Motor Car Co, Ltp., WoLvVeRHAMPTON, 
London Showrcoms and Export: 12, Princes St., Hanover Sq.,W.1 





























An Exclusive 
SUN BE AM 


only 
to be seen at 


PASS“JOYCE 


The Pass and Joyce 
“ Foursome” wi 
Coupe - - - £725. 







The 16 h.p. 6-cylinder Sunbeam Chassis 


WORLD’S fitted with our exclusive eS 
“Foursome ” Collapsible Coupe—whic 
LARGEST seats four persons under the head—achieves 
SUNBEAM a perfect combination of smartness, spee ', 
comfort and reliability. Visit one of our 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Showrooms and let us give you a trial run 
in this superb model. 


PASS»JOYCE 


LONDON’S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 
373-375 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 


West End Showrooms: 
47 Pall Mall, S.W.1 and 24-27 Orchard Street, London, W. 1. 


Manchester: 104 Deansgate. 








A.J.W. 


on the Pharisees and conventional religion, and when in the end he 
found him weakening to a belief in the Jehovah he had condemned 
Judas is supposed to deliver him to the priests in order to bring him 
to his senses. This seems to us a remarkably feeble case. It would 
be easier and more effective to defend Judas as a kind father who 
wanted the thirty pieces of silver to pay for the upkeep of his wife 
and children. The publishers mention (quite irrelevantly) that 
Mr. Bates is ‘‘ a student of Early Christian philosophy,” and go on to 
say that therefore he ‘“‘can judge the probability of the thoughts 
given to Judas.”” That, of course, is nonsense. Mr. Bates’s version 
of the tale is interesting chiefly hecause no one has yet written a good 
defence of Judas. 


Aubrey Beardsley. By HALDANE Macraut.. The Bodley Head. 135, 

Of all seasons of the year, it is Christmas which never ceases to 
bring the memory of Aubrey Beardsley and a regret for his death, 
For it is the season when the book-illustrator holds his sway, and though 
he frequently attempts to copy the master’s style, he always falls 
dismally short of the original. Not only in England, but in France, 
and especially in Germany, the pseudo-Beardsleys pullulate, though 
the magic, alas! was his alone. The circumstances of his life, from 
his beginning as a musical prodigy to his untimely end in a blaze of 
mingled fame and notoriety, are certain of arousing curiosity, and this 
the late Mr. Macfall satisfies with all the necessary information. Hig 
book was well worth writing. It throws new light on Beardsley’s 
development and years of struggle, while at the same time it is of a 
praiseworthy reticence. Critics are liable to take sides rather tire. 
somely about the nineties period, and to allow prejudice to obscure 
fact. Mr. Macfall’s book tells us, without wasting time, all that we 
need to know about Beardsley the man, besides drawing attention 
to the merit of earlier work sometimes unjustly ignored at the expense 
of the yellower period. It is possible that the influence of the late 
Mr. Robert Ross is rather too harshly judged as regards any power of 
direction he may have controlled over Beardsley’s style. Nearly 
every influence which had any bearing on his amazing talent, as well 
as the consumption which hurried him to the grave, was an incentive 
to morbidity. The pleasant aspect of Mr. Macfall’s work lies in its 
showing the sturdiness of Beardsley’s resistance and his essential 
sanity of outlook. 


About Motoring 
THE CITROEN SIX 


CITROEN dominates the French motor industry in 
M much the same sense that Sir William Morris 
* dominates ours. He has indeed fewer rivals, for nobody 
except Renault threatens his easy supremacy in the lower walks 
of French motoring, whereas the Morris interests are compelled 
to keep a watchful eye on several eager rivals. Citroen burst 
into prominence immediately after the war with rather a flabby 
chassis. It was comfortable, cheap and durable; but its per- 
formance was well below British standards in respect of power 
and speed, and the body finish was so poor that the car 
looked shabby far too soon in its life. But its promoter’s brain 
was not of a calibre to accept second place for very long. When 
he first considered his costs programme, he is said to have been 
quoted the equivalent of 3s. 6d. English money for tail lamps 
on a contract basis of 100,000 lamps; and the tail lamp which 
he promptly designed for himself cost no more than 54d. and 
was just as efficient as the trade sample priced at six times that 
figure. His war plant rapidly blossomed into a vast peace 
establishment. Its capital gave him control of some of the best 
technical brains on the Continent. And to-day in one sphere 
he can possibly offer better value than any rival in the world— 
namely, in the two-litre six-cylinder class. He lists this chassis 
in eleven different models, of which the cheapest (the standard 
saloon) costs no more than £295. I have before me a comparative 
price-list of all cars offered on the British market. It includes 
only three other six-cylinder saloons priced at less than £300. 
One is the tiny 12°5-h.p. Renault at £258, which is rather too 
small for many people; the second is the big Essex at £250; 
and the third is the excellent but rather miniature Armstrong- 
Siddeley at £275. 
a ok * 


When a car is offered at approximately £50 less than standard 
prices in a keen market, the wise buyer naturally scrutinises the 
specification very closely to see where quality has been scamped; 
but in this case he will find it extremely difficult to pick any 
holes. The equipment, at any rate, is of excellent class. The 
bodywork is welded steel throughout, sturdy enough to resist 
impact in accidents, and proof against internal noises during 4 
long life. The enamel is cellulose, and the plating chromium, 
so that a good appearance can be maintained without undue 
labour. The best test in such items is to compare the fittings 
of more luxurious models; and here we find that for £385, a0 
increase of £40, one can obtain the same car plus safety glass, 
fore and aft bumper bars, real leather cushioning, duplex screel 
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Wheat is the finest grain the world produces. 
Wheatis the food on which the lithe strength 


of British manhood, the slender grace of 
British womanhood, have always been nur- 
tured. There is nothing but British whole- 
wheat, with all its precious vitamins, in 
Vita-Weat, the famous crispbread made by 
Peek Frean. You will like its crispness and 
ripe-corn flavour, and will be gratified to 
find how regular it keeps you within and 
how trim and slim without. Make Vita- 


Weat your daily bread. 
Peek Frean’s 


Vita-Weat 


RECO. 
THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 
‘ee: Try also aad Grocers and bakers sell st in large cartons at 
; © — tot: A Ts 1/6 (containing 56 pieces), in smaller car- 
i: CROQUETTES : tons at 10d.,and in packets at 6d. and 2d. 


WHEAT—WHOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT 











THE HOGARTH PRESS, 
52 Tavistock Square, W.C. 








White Capital and 
Coloured Labour 


By LORD OLIVIER. 
Late Secretary of State for India. 


12s. 6d. 


“At a time when discussion of native policy is 
peculiarly lively both in South Africa and East Africa, 
Lord Olivier has reissued, in greatly expanded form, his 
work on White Capital and Coloured Labour, originally 
published in 1906. In its new form the book makes 
abundant use of the reports and commissions, both 
official and unofficial, which have appeared in the last few 
years, and which provide Lord Olivier with further 
material to support his views.” —The Times. 


PAPER HOUSES — 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 
Author of Turbott Wolfe, etc. 


7s. 6d. 


= 


“The author of Paper Houses brings to his interpretation 
of the East a clarity of style, a devastating capacity for 
satire, a sense of drama, and a fertility of imagination 
that are all reminiscent of Mr. Somerset Maugham at 
his best. . Allied to the volcanic force of these 
stories is an unusually sensitive descriptive power.” 


S. T. B. Mais in the Daily Telegraph. 


No. 8. A New Volume in the Hogarth Lectures 
on Literature Series. Price 35. 6d. 


THE 


Whirligig of Taste 


By E. E. KELLETT. 


It deals historically with the variations of literary opinion. 

Its method is to select a few specimens of the greater 

changes in literary taste which the world has seen. 

“Mr. Kellett’s book is a highly interesting addition to the 

Hogarth Lectures on Literature. One is glad to see that 

the series is being developed along very suggestive lines.” 
—Northern Echo. 


. 9 . 
Montaigne’s Diary 
Of His Journey to Italy in 1580 and 1581. 
Translated by E. J. TRECHMANN. 


15s. 
‘Essential to any intelligent library, however small.” 
—Odbserver. 


“The veritable Montaigne of the Essays appears here 
picking ideas, stories and experiences.” 


—The Times Literary Supplement. 


“ Makes an enchanting book.” 
—J. B. Priestrey in the Evening News. 
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wiper, fog lamp, rug, ete. Safety glass is the only important 
addition in this list. It may thus be conceded that the car is 
no way skimped as far as its outfit is concerned. 

* * * 

Nor does a test on the road suggest that there is anything the 
matter with the invisible portions of the chassis. The maximum 
speed is in the neighbourhood of 65 m.p.h. There are only three 
gears, but the engine is very decently flexible on the top ratio, 
and can almost reach 40 miles an hour on its second gear along 
the level. There is no remarkable life or vivacity about the 
power unit, but it is thoroughly smooth and well-balanced, and 
pulls very well in traffic on top gear. In general, its performance 
suggests that it will wear well, and enjoy a long life of hard 
service, which can never be said of cheap engines which display 
real liveliness. The brakes are Westinghouse servo pattern and 
adequate. Steering is good, though as on most cheap cars it is 
on the heavy side when manceuvring at a crawl in garages. 
The suspension is, if anything, rather above the average in this 
class, a merit characterising most Continental cars, as the natural 
result of the vile roads which purchasers in its country of origin 
must occasionally tolerate. But the springs are not so phenomen- 
ally good as those of the cheap Renaults, and I should not care to 
drive it all out, as Frenchmen habitually drive Renaults, over 
a route nationale which is earmarked for re-surfacing next winter. 

* * * 

Turning to details, the car has been carefully thought out 
with a view to long service, and is not intended as a one-year 
car, to be passed rapidly to the second-hand car market. The 
engine is mounted on rubber buffers. Petrol, oil and air cleaners 
are incorporated. The materials are of high class throughout. 
The accessibility is very good for a mass-production job. The 
cooling is probably rather better than that of the average cheap 
British or American car, a fact of some interest when foreign 
tours are contemplated. The average British designer cools his 
car for Devonshire. The average Continental designer cools for 
the Alps. It might be thought that a car which is efficient in 
Devonshire would be overcooled for the Alps; but this by no 
means follows. Many cheap British engines are adequately 
cooled for the Alps except at their hottest point—the neighbour- 
hood of the exhaust valves, where the coring of the water 
passages is often imperfect. As a result such engines boil little 
pockets of water round the valves when they tackle an easy 
Alpine climb like the Albula Pass; and steam generated at this 
one point blows out a lot of water. The Continental engine, by 
contrast, is tested on the Alps till it does not boil water at any 
point of the jacket; and it will not prove overcooled in our fen 
districts. This Citroen engine is well cored, and has both fan and 
impeller. I could wish that these devices were not belt-driven, 
especially as the same belt includes the generator drive within its 
triangular system. But as belt drives go, this is quite well 
laid out. Altogether the car is so cheap and good as to be a 
formidable competitor; and the sooner British makers offer a 
similar proposition at a similar price the better. The assembling 
is done at Slough, and a portion of the material and components 
is purchased in this country. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


O far as stock markets are concerned the Budget has been 

~ a humdrum one, the only section to profit by it being 
that of tea-producing companies and multiple grocery 

shop companies. There were some faint anticipations in the 
railway market that perhaps some substantial gift at the tax- 
payer’s expense was going to be made to the railway companies 
before the present Government laid down office, but the abolition 
of the passenger duty was not regarded as filling the bill, and the 
additional works that are to be undertaken in consequence are 
those which should be carried out any way. Continued attention 
is being paid to foreign rails, but if, as is affirmed in some quarters, 
and as is reasonable to suppose, there is a growing tendency on 
the part of frightened investors to sell British holdings and go in 
for foreign loans, this does not find its reflection in the price of 
the latter. Incidentally, it may be remarked that in such cases 
capital does not leave the country, as the frightened investor 
cannot buy the foreign stock until he has found a buyer for his 
British stock, but the latter is usually forthcoming even if he be 
an American, and the net result is frequently that the buyer 
secures a bargain. This is not to say, however, that there are no 
good bargains to be found among foreign stocks. On the con- 
trary, Berlin 6 per cent. at 94, with six months’ coupon payable 
Ist July, Munich 6 per cent. at 914, Danzig 6 per cent. Tobacco 
Monopoly Loan at 94, Chili 6 per cent. at 94, and Estonia 7 per 
cent. at 914, all appear cheap, although one or two of the higher- 
yielding loans are best adapted for ‘“‘ mixing’? purposes. The 
news that the Corporation and General Securities is bringing out 
a £2,000,000 loan for the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
Works is interesting, as it denotes the entry of this corporation 


into the field of colonial investment, and intensified competition 
therein. That will be good for the borrowers, but it is to be 
hoped that the corporation wi: not limit itself to Australian loans, 


We hear so much of the superiority of American methods of 
salesmanship that it comes as a pleasure to learn that in some 
branches we are superior. In the annual report of the American 
Radiator Company, the management states that results in the 
United States in marketing heating equipment for small homes 
have not yet paralleled those obtained in Europe, and that improve. 
ments in production and the essential marketing procedure for 
securing a greater volume of sales of heating equipment show 
no process of development. The company estimates that there 
are in the United States twenty-one million urban homes, only 
three million seven hundred and eighty thousand of which “ enjoy 
the comforts, sanitary advantage, and fuel economy of radiator 
heating,” which presents an enormous field for the industry, 
The American Radiator Company would be something of a giant 
on this side,as its share and debenture capital exceed $46,000,000, 
and it has 28 factories in the United States, two in Canada, and 
12 in England, France, Germany, Belgium, Austria, Italy and 
Spain. The company’s products include equipment for heating 
rooms by means of hot water, steam, oil, gas and electricity. 
Our own leading company in this line—Radiation, Ltd— 
specialises in gas heating, but is very successful and has large 
inner reserves. This share at its present price of 40s. 6d. ex 
dividend should be worth a good deal more. 


* 


Some figures recently issued regarding the production of pianos 
in Germany show that there was a sharp falling off last year as 
compared with the year 1927. 
ments vroduced was 85,377, of which 35,611 were for export, 
The total for 1927, however, was 100,119, so that the reduction 
The explanation, however, is that 
1927 witnessed the introduction on a large scale of the instalment- 
selling system, with the result that abnormal sales occurred, 
The chairman of a trade association in this country stated recently 
that British production of pianos now reaches a total of 100,000 
perannum. If this is correct, Great Britain now exceeds Germany 
in piano production so far as quantity is concerned. The German 
export trade in pianos is declining, and this is attributed to the 
imposition of increased duties by several countries which used 
to be good markets for German pianos. A. Emit Davies. , 
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In 1928 the number of instr- 
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SAVE FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
BY INVESTMENT 


In a few years your children will 
be embarking upon their careers. 
That time will be the most crucial 
in their lives. Not only will they 
need your advice—they will need 
financial support—capital. It is 
vitally important, then, that you 
should take the long view and act 
now. You can build up a fund 
which can be 


handed over to §/ST 2ZAND & 3RD money invested in 


your children, by 


putting away y, spread over no less 
small sums at @ than 700 different 
iegular intervals concerns in37 
against that con- different countries. 
tingency. Invest- @ These invest- 
ment ina safe and 4 ments are control- 
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FIRST, SECOND & THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Please send me complete information about your Trusts, 


apply for as littleas {£1 or as much 
as £200 in any one of the Trusts. 
Since inception these Ordinary 
Shares have paid 7% dividend 
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